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“IBM was one of the 
first companies 


“T have always been proud of the fact that IBM was 
one of the first companies to put into effect the Payroll 
Savings Plan for the purchase of United States Savings 
Bonds, and I am delighted to see this patriotic endeavor 
continuing year by year and increasing throughout 
our organization, Today thousands of IBM employees, 
through their participation in the Plan, are helping their 
country and providing for the future of their families 
and themselves.” THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., President 


International Business Machines Corporation 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 


is less than 50%... or, if your employees do not now 
have the opportunity to build for their future through 
the systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds a 


letter to: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assist- 
ance from your State Director. He will be glad to help 
you put ona person-to-person canvass that will put an 
application blank in the hands of every employee. This 
is all you have to do. Your men and women will do the 
rest, because they will welcome the opportunity to 
build for personal and national security, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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REVOLVATOR 


REVOLVATOR 
GO-GETTER 
Lift Efficiency 


Door-to-Door Warehouse 
Handling Efficiency 


For the efficient flow of goods 
within and without a plant 
from production to storage 
to shipping there is no lift 
truck on the market today that 
surpasses the Revolvator Go- 
Getter line 

Illustrated above is the high 


| lift model Go-Getter—a favor- 
ite of the food producers 

| 2 accepted throughout all indus- 

try. In 2000-2000 Ib. capacities 

Gi remarkably adept in narrow 

4 nisle work, the Revolvator 


Go-Getter high lift truck 
permits great economies in 
warehousing 

Write for the full facta today 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8782 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 


SEND FOR A COM- 
PLETE BOOSEY 
CATALOG: Here's 
the easy way to specify 
the exact drainage spe- 
cialty! Catalog contains 
complete specifications 
and engineering draw- 
ings for area drains, 
basement floor drains, 
boiler room drains, 
back water valves; cafe- 
teria, shower and toi- 
let room drains; double 
drainage drains; ex- 
pansion joints, flashing 
fitings for stack vents; 
manhole back water 
valves; pump room 
drains; roof drains and 
stack base fittings. 


NO. 


| 


1205RA — Boosey 


Drain for toilet rooms, mezza- 


ete.: designed with an exclusive 
BOOSEY clamping device which 
assures positive sealing without lish in the 


puncturing the flashing material. 


NORMAN BOOSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Sales Office, 5281 Avery Avenue, Detroit 8, Mich. 


Letters to the Editor 


The “Week's” Purpose... 


Dear Editor 

I have read the National 
Engineers’ Week, and it is obviously our 
In this 


reports on 


most successful promotion to date 


J rejoice, having worked on our local En 
gineers’ Week Committee for four years 
now 


However, I feel a lack in the promotional 
eflorts as they are reported 

Are we guilty of taking too narrow a view 
of the purpose of National Engineers’ 
Week? What is our nationally avowed pur 
pose 7 

As chairman of this year's committee in 
Fort Wayne, which represented the com 
bined efforts of ten local engineering so 
a membership greater than 
our own state society, | was faced with the 
need for justifying to a number of skeptics 
the reason for the hullabaloo, as well as for 
setting goal posts for our local program. 


cieties having 


| would like to give my version, as I 


presented it to our 300 banquet guests on 
February 24th 
‘Why do we have an Engineers’ Week, 
celebrated nationally as well as locally? 
We do have objectives beyond the sim 
ple satisfaction of ego 
“Twenty-five years avo a large percent 
age of engineers practiced as individuals or 
as part of a consulting firm. Government 
and public alike thought of them much as 
they did lawyers 
then, 
and 
industry have em 


since 
government 
ployed greater 
ind greater 
proportion of the 
practicing engi 
neers, so that to 
day three out of 
four engineers are 
working for one 
or the other, Taft 
Hartley legislation 


high-lighted the 
change in attitude 
of the public, 


when that legisla 
tion included our 


profession under 
the network of 
safeguards de 
siened for ‘labor, 
(I use that word 


wue OUTLET with no derogatory 
intent} The re 
sult has been ac 

Floor tual restriction of 


our rights to eX 


‘ h ifive ide as fre 


nines, second floor hospital areas, ly at all levels of 


professional em 


ployme nt 


It is to reestab 
minds 
ol evervone, par 
ticularly our legis 
lators, the profes 
ional character, 
the basically crea 


tive nature of en 


that 


vineering 


Week's pro 


BOOSEY 


le ~igned 


In Fort Wayne, we have this as 
objective We 
others. One 
into the opportunities and obligations of 
fered by the 
to devise and 


our first 
have also incorporated two 


to bring to our youth an insight 


engineering prolession; two, 
provide for the engineers 
means to broaden themselves 
vreater understanding of public 
to their 


themselves 
beth in a 
afiairs and through some service 
community 
Our six-part program, we believe, touched 
ill of these objectives 
I would be most happy to hear other ideas 
on the proper objectives for next year’s 
celebration 
R. P. CuHeesman, P. E., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 


More Patents and P.E.s ... 


Dear Editor 

In the May issue appeared a letter from 
Leonard M. Todd discussing some of the 
aspects of patent lawyers practicing engi 
neering. Since the remarks are very critical 
of the patent lawyer field and since I have 
had considerable contacts with patent law 
yers on patent work, my first reaction was 
that either | had been fortunate in dealing 
with a good patent lawyer, or there is a con 
dition existing that is not familiar to me 
I felt that for my own information | should 
ite what my patent lawyer has to say 
on the subject and the following remarks 
are the result of a conversation with him 

Patent lawyers are, first of all, men who 
have been licensed to practice general law 
in the state where they hold license Their 
function is to take an idea submitted to 
them by a client and by properly wording 
and describing it, to submit it to the Patent 
Ofhee for patent 
of the idea is by the client and the respon 
sibility for design of the product is’ the 
client's and this information is brought to 
the patent lawyer. If the patent lawyer is 
so equipped to develop original ideas, then 
he would be an inventor in his own right 
ind this held is not restricted to any pro 
group of peaqple Since the 
function is not the concep 


investipe 


The original conception 


fession of 
patent lawyers 
tion of the idea or the de velopment of it 
it does not 
engineering in his services to the 


eem conceivable that he is 
tieing 
client 

The attitude of the Patent Office toward 
1 professional engineer is another thing and 
if it is the attitude of the Patent Office that 


the professional engineer is not regarded 


highly, it is either that the professional en 
rineer has not exercised proper ition on 
his own part to result in high regard, or 


there exist in the Patent Office individuals 


who for some personal reason have an at 
titude unfavorable to the professional engi 
neer, It is not conceivable that any office 
in the Ceovernment would single out 
group of people and as a policy have an 
unfavorable attitude toward them. If this 


attitude does exist among any of the em 
ployees, it is certainly the responsibility of 
our National Office of N.S.P.E. to approach 
the Patent Office and obtain a statement 
I cannot feel that the criticisms of the 
patent lawyer are justified and it is for this 
reason | have found it necessary to send vou 
you my views 
Paur Bere, P. E., 
Ft. Wayne. Ind 
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The Utilities’ Job... 


Dear Editor 

Our anonymous friend (“P.b.s As 
Strikebreakers,” Letters, AE, March, 
1955) must find another field of endeavor 
if he is not willing to serve his company 
for the welfare and safety of the com 
munity that his utility serves. 

As the lineman climbs poles in rain 


snow or sleet to mend broken wires, as 
the cable splicer risks his life underground 
to repair cables, as the oilers, firemen, 


engineers and switchboard operators stick 
to their posts during emergencies, so must 
he dedicate himself to uninterrupted serv 
ice to his fellow man regardless of his per 
sonal discomfort 
{ utility is not a factory or an office or 
a bank where business starts at eight and 
stops at five because hospitals, fire alarms, 
trafhe lights, pumping stations, telephones 
operate twenty-four hours @ day, seven 
days a week, fifty-two weeks a year, come 
hell or high water and they are supplied 
from power houses, operated by a utility 
which is dedicated to serve the public. 
He just does not belong. 
Fowarp J. Wuire, P. 
Newark, N. J 


$20 Words... 


Dear Editor: 

It amused me to read, some months ago 
an item on page six of the December is- 
sue, referring to the drive launched by the 
National Association of Service Writers 
and New York University, to make science 
news “more meaningful to the public.” The 
idea is very good, so why don’t you prac 
tice it? To wit, read page nine where 
this appears: “In the time dimension, sur 
vival depends upon the balance we main 
tain; strength is “catabolic without wisdom 
for direction, ete.” 

I guess I'll have to go back to the uni 
versity, because my vocabulary is too 
limited. The word “catabolic” doesn’t reg 
ister, and the item is sure not in line with 
the first quotation. 

H. D. Cranmer, P. F 
Clearwater, Fla 
& Should not the AE which, after all, 
is not a magazine for the general 
publie, and Charles A. Lindbergh, who 
authored the quote, be allowed a 
“catabolic” now and then?—Editor. 


Welcomed Duty... 


Dear Editor 

| read with interest, the letter from 
Dean R. I Sweigert, of the Georgia Insti 
tute of Technology published in the March 
issue of the American Engineer relative to 
Military Deferments.” From time to time 
| have seen letters or magazine articles on 
the same subject 

Personally, | think most of these writer 
take sort of a negative position; [ would 
recommend a more constructive attitude 
under the heading of “Military Oppor 
tunities 

Let us start on the basis that every 
young man who is physically fit, owe 
three years of service to his country in 
return for his privileges of United States 
citizenship, with the liberties and oppor 
tunities that we enjoy in’ this country 
compared to those in most other part ot 
the world 

That should bring up the question, not 
of “How can I get deferred?” but rather 


(Continued on page 40) 
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H* F the world is half asleep! Men who could be making twice their present 
salaries are coasting along, hoping for promotions but doing nothing to 
bring themselves forcefully to the attention of management 

They're wasting the most fruitful years of their busine live throwing away 
thousands of dollars they may never be able to make up. And, oddly enough, 
they don’t realize—even remotely—the tragic consequences of their failure to 
forge ahead while time is still on their side. 

These are the men who are unknowingly headed for the frustrations and the 
disappointments of mediocrity, They'll go part way up the ladder and down again 
by the time they're fifty years old. They'll be executive material in their twenties 
and thirties—and clerks in their fifties. They'll have high hopes for themselves 
and their families while they're young; but only stragglin himpiog and regret 


later on when their earning power should be at its height 


Send for Your Free Copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 


If you want to discover how to succeed while you are still youn if you want 
to avoid the heartbreak of failure in later years—send today for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” one of the mast prac tical and realistic booklets ever written on 


the problems of personal advancement. 


Here you will find —not a “pep talk,” not an academic lecture—but cold, hard 
facts on how to improve your position and increase our income. You will be 
told what the qualifications of an executive ie on toda competitive market 
what you must know to make $15.000, $20,000 or more a year... what you must 


do to accumulate this knowledge. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” was written for mature, ambitious men who seri 
ously want to get down to bed-rock in their thinking about their busine future. If 
you feel it is meant for you, simply fill in and return the coupon bel: Your 


complimentary copy will be mailed to you prompt 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
De pt. 152, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10. N. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 


Name 
Firm Name 
Business Address 


rn / 


Position 


Home Address 
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A Roundup of 


J. Hunt Is Among 
Wisconsin Honorees 


Henry J. Hunt, vice president of 
Mead and Hunt, Inc., Madison, Wis- 
consulting engineers, and a 
WSPE and NSPE, 
University of Wis- 
consin College of Engineering gradu- 


member of the 
was one of five 


ates who were honored for outstand 
ing accomplishments during — the 
Wisconsin bkngineers Day celebration 
on May 6. Mr. Hunt received ‘iis B.S 
in (bE. in 1906 and his professional 
degree in 1912. He has designed and 
constructed many water power and 
plants, transmission 


steam power 


lines. water supply systems, and 
sewerage works, and he is the author 
of many technical papers 

Other Wisconsin graduates who re 
ceived citations were: Gordon Fox. 
Freyn Engineering 


Chicago; Ralph J. Kraut. 
Giddings and Lewis Ma- 


vice president, 
ompany 
preside nt 


Late 


ASSURE ACCURACY 
REDUCE COSTS 


by using 


WARREN - KNIGHT 
TRANSITS and LEVELS 


Special features 
of design and 
construction as- 
sure the great- 
est value per 
dollar of invest- 
ment. 


A MODEL FOR 
EVERY NEED — 
10 DAY TRIAL 


SERVICES FOR THE ENGINEER 


Instruments—New or Rebuilt 

Engineering Equipment and 
Supplies 

Rental—any length of time 

Repairs—any make 

Assistance—by P.E. in making 
your selections 


Send jor free Catalog 


186 NW. 12th Bt., Phite. 7, Pa 


Events 


for 


chine Tool Company, Fond du Lae 
Wis.: Irving L. Wade, general super- 
Commonwealth Edison 


and Kenneth M 


president. Pure Oil 


intendent, 
Company, Chicago; 
Watson, vice 
Company, Crystal Lake, I] 


Hubler To Leave 
Washington University 


J. W. Hubler, head of the Depart 
ment of Civil Engineering at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
has resigned to accept a consulting 
engineering position with Macomber 
Incorporated, steel fabricators of 
Canton, Ohio. 

Professor Hubler, who has been 
the C.k. Department head since 1947, 
is president of the Missouri Society 
of Professional engineers and be 
longs to numerous other professional 


He holds three civil 


Purdue 


and civie groups. 


engineering degrees from 
University and one degree from Yale 


University. 


AIEE Honors Gorham 


Robert C. 
electrical engineering at the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh, has been named a 
kellow of the American Institute of 
Klectrical Engineers for “diversified 


Gorham, professor of 


developmental work as an adjunct to 
electrical engineering education,” ac 
cording to S. Hibshman, ATEE 
secretary. 

Professor Gorham, who is the au 
thor of Power Economics for Engi 
neering Students and many papers in 
the electrical engineering field, is 


| ! 
|| 
| 


“Batteries? Mine's electric. 


Professional 


Engineers 


also a member of the Pennsylvania 
SPE, NSPE, and the 


ciety for Engineering Education. 


American So 


Technology Lauded 
In New Book 


“Technology is our primary re 
Without it all other resources 
would be economically nonexistent,” 
according to Dr. J. Frederic Dew 


leading economist and execu- 


~OUTCE 


hurst 
tive director of the Twentieth Cen 
tury Fund. This is one of the 
Fund's re 


\ eeds 


conclusions noted in the 
{merica 

A New Survey. 

a completely 


cently published 
and Resources: 

The new survey is 
revised and enlarged version of a 
study that originally 
1947. Among the findings noted is 
the fact that “American productivity, 
the average output per hour 


appeared in 


meaning 
of work, is increasing so rapidly that 
if present rates continue, in another 
century we shall be able to produce 
as much in one 7-hour day as we now 


produce in a 40-hour week.” 


Three Patents in One Week 


S.S. Aidlin, a New York City con 
sulting engineer and member of the 
New York State SPE, has recently 
set_a record by receiving three pat- 
ents in the same week. Two of the 
patents issued to Mr. Aidlin are con- 
cerned with a detector device for fire 

third patent 
warning siren 


alarm systems. The 


covers a personal 
which may be carried in a pocket or 
handbag and will sound a highly 
carrier desires 


audible alarm if the 


help 
Glaeser Wins Medal 
Alfred L. Glaeser, a prominent 


member of the Delaware SPE and 
NSPE. has been awarded the 75th 
Anniversary Medal of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers as 
“who has 
done most to further the aims and 
Society. Mr. 


engineer 


the engineer in Delaware 


objectives’ of the 
Glaeser is a mechanical 
specializing in the design of power 
equipment and steam generators. He 
is a graduate of Stevens Institute of 


The American Engineer 


Technology (M.S. degree), and he 
also attended Columbia University. 


Engineering Building 
Named for Roy Seaton 


The engineering building at Kan 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan.. 
has been formally named Seaton Hal] 
to honor Roy A. Seaton, dean emeri 
tus of the School of Engineering and 
Architecture. A 1904 K-State gradu 
ate, Dean Seaton was associated with 
the college from that date until his 
retirement in L954. 

He is a member of NSPE. a life 
member of the Kansas Engineering 
Society, and he has been chairman 
of the Kansas Registration Board 
since it was organized in 193] 


National Science 
Foundation To Study 
College Research 

More than 1,000 United States uni 
versities and colleges have been 
asked to take part in a National Sei 
ence Foundation survey of the scien 
tiie research expenditures and 
faculty research activities, according 
to an announcement by Dr. Alan 1 
Waterman, NSF director. 

The educational institutions are 
heing asked to provide information 
on: (1) total annual expenditures for 
researe:. source of such funds and 
subject) fields in) which research is 
conducted: and (2) the number of 
scientists on their staffs both fac 
ulty members and researchers 
the extent to which these scientists 
are engaged in research. 

Previous estimates made by the 
Foundation have indicated that the 
total Federal support of research at 
educational institutions amounts to 
about $300 million per year, with 
about $150 million of the total spent 
in special purpose research centers 
managed by the universities for vari 
ous Government agencies, The con 
tributions of the schools themselves 
to their research has been variously 
estimated from $20 million to over 
$100 million annually. Additional 
sizable amounts come from industry 
foundations. and — other private 


Delaware Highway Post 
To W. B. McKendrick 


It has heen announe ed hy the Dela 
ware State Highway Department that 
Walter B. MeKendrick, Jr.. has sue 
ceeded Col. W. A. MeWilliams fol 


lowing the latter's retirement as chief 


engineer of the Department 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Those three mice 


...wouldn't vel 


to first base 


Don’t blindfold yourself to your 
own future. Know where you want 


to go, and you'll see how much better 


the opportunities are at Fairchild. 

Engineers with an eye on their futures are looking to Fairchild 
for careers that lead to the top, because they know at Fairchild 
they Il work in the country’s most advanced and active 
research centers. They Il be in right from the beginning 


on everything new that’s happening in aviation. 


Fairchild is looking now for experiens ed aerodynamists and 
designers. The right, wide-awake men will find unparalleled 
opportunity to move straight ahead as fast 

as their abilities let them. 


Put yourself in a position with a future — at Fairchild 
Send your resume today to Walter Tydon, Chief Engineer. 


FAIRCHILD 
Division 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 
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CUT COSTS 


ALLEN PUNCH PRESS 


2 Ton Power Bench Type 
Powerful—Dependable—Economical 


For Light Work — Stamping, Forming, 
Riveting—Metal, Fiber or other material 


Overall height 20%” Base wize 9” x 8%" 
Die bed 6%" x 8” Nam face 14%" x 3%” 
Ham stroke %” Positive 4” ram adjustment 
Sturdy, Bingle pin, non repeat hand lever clutch 
V-belt drive weight 105 Ib Requires only 1/3 
motor 

The machine of a thousand uses! Adequate for 


many types of work now done on large Presses at 
greater pense 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Order Today. Price $97.56 f.0.b. Clinton, Missour) 
(ineludes motor bracket. V-belt and motor pulley 
Lees 


PREE CIRCULAR 
Deoler inquiry Invited 


ALVA F. ALLEN, Dept. AE, Clinton, Missouri 


““PACKAGED" 
STEAM BOILERS. 


Completely Equipped and Tested at 
factory. 


Fully Automatic for Gas or Heavy Oil 
or Combination Oil and Gas 


& to 600 Horsepower. High and Low 
pressure. A.S.M.E, Code and Nat'l Board. 


Efficiency and Capacity guaranteed, 


Underwriter's Laboratory and Factory 
Mutual approved. 


Detailed Specifications Forms, Catalog, 
and other Engineering Data gladly 
furnished. 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS, INC. 


FERRYSBURG, MICHIGAN 
Established 1864 


Briefs 


(Continued from page 7) 


Both of the men have been active 
in the Delaware Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and NSPE. Col. 
McWilliams, who has accepted a post 
as project engineer on the staff of the 
Nello L. Teer Company, is an NSPE 
national director at the present time. 
Mr. McKendrick is a director of the 
Delaware Society. And both are also 
active in many other professional 
groups. 

Col. McWilliam’s first assignment 
in his new post will be concerned 
with a United States Government 
project in Teeland. 


New Engineering Dean 
At West Virginia U. 


Chester A. Arents, coordinator of 
research and professor of mechanical 
engineering at Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago, has been 
named to succeed Roland Parker 
Davis us dean of the College of Engi 
neering and Mechanic Arts at West 
Virginia University, according to Dr. 
Irvin Stewart, university president. 

Dean Davis. who has been on the 
teaching staff at West Virginia for 
forty-four years, is scheduled to re- 
tire on June 30. A member of many 
professional and technical organiza- 
tions, he was active in establishing 
the West Virginia Society of Profes. 
sional Engineers and served as_ its 
fifth president in 1939. He is also a 
consultant on bridges for the State 
Road Commission. 

Professor Arents, who will become 
dean on July 1, is a nationally known 
consulting engineer as well as a 
teacher. He is registered in both Ili- 
nois and Oregon and has been an 
active member of the [Hlinois SPE, 


FIRE 
SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


@ Engineers, Designers, and 

Manufacturers of Electrical Sys- 

tems for the Protection of Life 
and Property from Fire 


See advertisements in Peane. Society Yeer 
Book, N. J. P. E., P. E. 


ACME FIRE ALARM CO., INC. 
Cc. W. Mitchell, P. E. President 
106 Seventh Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


NSPE. and many other engineering 


groups, 


Professor Babbitt 
Leaves For Rio Post 


Harold EF. Babbitt, a well-known 
NSPE member who retired last fall 
as professor of sanitary engineering 
at the University of Illinois, recently 
left for Rio de Janeiro under Foreign 
Operations Administration auspices. 
In Rio Professor Babbitt will assume 
the post of an educationist-sanitary 
engineer with the United States Gov- 
ernment mission, and his responsi- 
bilities will be concerned with the 
expansion and improvement of sani- 
tary engineering education in Brazil. 


E. W. Carlton Takes 
J. B. Butler’s Post 


Professor E. W. Carlton of the 
Civil Engineering Department, Mis- 
souri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Rolla. has been appointed 
chairman of the Department to suc- 
ceed the late Professor Joe B. Butler. 
The appointment was made by Dr. 
Elmer Ellis, acting president of the 
University of Missouri, on the recom- 
mendation of Dean Curtis L. Wilson 
of the School of Mines. 

Professor Carlton is a past presi- 
dent of the Missouri Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, and he is cur- 
rently serving as chairman of the 
Young Engineers Committee of the 
National Society. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers. Ac- 
tive in Rolla community affairs, he is 
also chairman of the Mayor’s Plan 
ning Committee. 


Glenn Martin Institute 
Dedicated at Maryland 


Dean S. S. Steinberg of the College 
of Engineering at the University of 
Maryland has announced the recent 
dedication of the Glenn L. Martin In- 
stitute of Technology on the College 
Park campus. The institute consists 
of eight buildings erected within the 
last six years at a cost of $8,500,000. 
The central unit is the College of En- 
gineering with its Departments of 
Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Elec- 
trical, and Mechanical Engineering, 
the Institute for Fluid Dynamics and 
Applied Mathematics, and the Wind 
Tunnel. It also includes the Institute 
of Molecular Physics and the Depart- 
ments of Chemistry, Mathematics and 
Physics. 
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VJ: In view of your approaching retirement at the 
end of this year as president of the Carengie 
Institution of Washington, Dr. Bush, would you 
give us your idea of some of the most outstand- 
ing achievements of the Institution ? 


: Well. I think that at least a partial answer to that 
question can be found in the article | did for the 
Imerican kngineer in May of 1953. As 1 pointed 
out then, one of the most useful and important ac 
complishments arising from the Carnegie Institu 
tion's basic research work was the optical-glass pro 
duction program directed by Carnegie’s Arthur I 
Day for the War Industries Board during World 
War J. That program was made possible by » new 
annealing technique developed here, and the deter 
mination of a simple empirical rule for the release 
of stress in plastic substances, and the practical in 
vention of radar traces back to the 1925 experiments 
in the use of electro-magnetic pulses for observation 
of the ionosphere by Merle A. Tuve and Gregory Breit 
Recently some of our most exciting discoveries 
have come in the field of radio astronomy. You have 
probably been reading ibout the radio Wives from 
the vicinity of the planet, Jupiter, that have been 
detected lately by Bernard Fk. Burke and Kenneth I 
Franklin. While there is as yet no positive explana 
tion for these sounds, which are much like the bursts 
of static produced on ordinary radio receivers, the 
conjecture is that they could be caused by the Jovian 
atmospheric equivalent of thunderstorms, though 
they would have to be on a much greater scale than the 
storms we know. 


Q: In this same line, can you make any predic- 
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tions as to outstanding scientific achievements 
that should result in the next several years? 


Phat is pretty difheult to answer. So much that is very 


important in basic research is going on that it is 


hard to single out any one potential development 


As | just me ntioned, radio astronomy is going to he 
field, and its study will add im 
to our knowledge of the universe. 


a very important 


measurably 
Then 


realm of engineering, 


somewhat removed from the 
is the remarkable work 


though it is 
there 
that is being done in studying the genetics of viruses 
We 


about their mutations and inheritance characteristics. 


need to understand a lot more about viruses. 
Some excellent work has been and is being done in 
this field by such men as Alfred Hershey. Up at 
Cold Spring Harbor on Long Island where the work 
of our Department of Genetics is carried out, they 
are actually crossing viruses in order to observe their 
and | am sure the results of 
these studies are going to be lastingly beneficial to 
all of us. As you know, for instance, the use of a 
so-called “safe” live virus in inoculation against a 
specific disease can be much more effective than the 
use of a dead one 

All in all, | should say that the scientific accom- 
plishments of tomorrow are going to be very great 


and that the horizons are still practically unlimited. 


genetic performances 


Coming back to engineering, Dr. Bush, do you 
feel that engineers and other practical scien- 
tists are making the best use of the fundamen- 
tal scientific facts that such basic research or- 
ganizations as the Carnegie Institution pro- 
vide? Or is there extensive validity to the 
sometimes-heard criticism that too much in- 
dustrial development time is being devoted to 
“$100-ideas” while potentially more impor- 
tant ideas are let slide? 


In answer to that, | would say that our basic research 
is certainly being used and used well to the extent 
that jts results and conclusions are available. Some 
times it is hard to keep up with all that is being done 
I think, however, that the real problem here is that 
there still is not enough support for basic research 
in this country. And the “$100-idea” criticism 
possibly arise from the fact that the fundamental 


may 


scientific data provided in a given situation simply 
do not permit of immediate practical development. 


Kenneth E. Trombley, Editor of the American Engineer, 


left, and staff member, Miss Mary Margaret Milbrath, dis- 
cuss interview questions with Dr. Bush. 


Phe emphasis that the National Science Foundation 
is now giving to basie research is a big step in the 
right direction. We must all strive to improve our 
fundamental research, and much more support ought 
certainly to be given to it. 


In this same vein, do you feel that research 
grants by industry to colleges and universities 
are too restricted? Do you think it would be 
feasible and possibly more productive for in- 
dustry to make more general grants to edu- 
cational institutions? 


I do feel definitely that industrial grants to universi- 
ties are often too closely defined. Part of this may 
be attributable to the project system, which I myself 
introduced during the war and which has many, many 
points in its favor. In a peacetime atmosphere, how 
ever, I think it would be a fine thing if we could be 
more liberal with at least some of the industrial grants, 
and some of the Government grants, too. 

I particularly like the British system of allocating 
Government support for research in the universities. 
There Parliament makes one general appropriation 
which is allocated by one Government Board to the 
various universities for use in their pro- 
grams as they see fit. I doubt, however, whether such 


research 
a system would work well in our country. 


Frequently we hear the criticism that the 
greatest discoveries in the basic research area 
are always made by Europeans, like Ein- 
stein, and that the climate of scientifie educa- 
tion in the United States is so saturated with 
the practical that no such geniuses are likely 
to develop here. Do you think this is true? Or 
do you feel that America can produce an 
Einstein? 


A: I\t is quite true that historically we have leaned on 


Dr. Bush says that one of the greatest problems facing 


the nation is the growing loss of teachers to industry. 
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Europe for basic research even up 
to the outbreak of World War IL. 
When I was a young man it was 
the dream of every fledgling en 
gineer and scientist to complete 
his education abroad 
monly in Germany. There is no 
doubt that the Europeans held 
the lead in fundamental research 
up to the war.—Britain, for in- 
stance, was pre-eminent in funda- 
mental physics.—But the situa 
tion has been changing since the 
war. Now we are in the lead in 
many fields and at least holding 
and you will 


most com- 


our own in others, 
notice that today more and more 
people are coming from abroad 
to study in this country. 

The trouble has that 
this country the climate of public 
opinion has not been conducive 
to in philosophy and 
pure science. The kudos have al- 


been in 


careers 


ways been given to the man who 
does the spectacular applied job 
here, whereas the pure scientist 
and the classical philosopher are 
looked up to more in Europe. 
There has. however, been a slow 
but perceptible alteration in the 
public attitude of the United 
States lately, and that is a good 
sign. The engineer, we must re- 
member, is also a contributor to 
the general public opinion, and 
it is up to him in no small meas- 
ure to help change the intellectual 
climate so that we can, as you say, 
“produce an Einstein.” 


In that article you have men- 
tioned which appeared in 
the American Engineer two 
years ago, you wrote that 
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a cultural value worthy of man’s best efforts.” 
Do you believe that part of this problem we 
have been discussing is that there is perhaps 
too great a tendency in the public mind to de- 
fine an absolute separation between culture 
and science and an unwillingness to accept 
science as a definite part of culture? 


Definitely. Culture is a tricky word, but in the gen- 
erally Act epted sense it does and should cover science 
as well as the humanities. It is just that the man in 
the street thinks merely of automobiles or washing 
machines or a lot of new gadgets when he hears the 
word, science. And this is something that we should 
try to change so that the broader view of science as an 
integral part of culture becomes more widely held. 


One of the admittedly great problems facing 
the nation today is the maintenance of high 
standards of technological education, particu- 
larly in the face of the growing loss of teachers 
to industry for financial reasons. Do you have 
any comments on this situation? 


Well, the whole problem of education is a very 
big one. You know it is the general philosophy of 
education in America that every should 
have as much education as he can absorb, and that is 
a very good principle. But sometimes we tend to 
distort that philosophy to the point where it is claimed 
that every person should have exactly as much educa- 
tion as every other person, exactly the same number 
of degrees, and so on. Consequently we get people 
in advanced courses who have neither the ability nor 
the personal interest to handle the work involved, and 
this tends to waste teaching time and to hold back 
the progress of the brighter students. I suppose | 
rather lean to a Jeffersonian approach to the whole 
problem of education. You will recall that Jefferson's 
idea was that everybody in the country should have 


youngster 


the opportunity for a good basic education, that no 
hody should be denied the three R’s, but that progress 
from grade school into high school, college, and so 
on should be based strictly on proof of the student's 
scholastic qualifie ations 

When we on educating everybody 
regardless of scholastic 


insist through 


college aptitude, we are 


trying to train too many. One reason, as a matter of 


fact for the low salaries in the teaching profession 


Q: 


Can our technological institu- 
tions keep up with the demands 
upon them’ Shown is the re- 
cently completed Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Institute of Technology at 
the University of Maryland. 


particularly in the higher levels, is that the whole 
financial burden of mass education is becoming too 
great to bear; and thus the lower salaries offered be 
come a necessity. 

Another reason why we are losing good teachers 
from grammar schoo] right on through the univer 
sity is that teachers and professors as a group have 
lost the prestige they used to have. In the smaller 
towns particularly, the teachers are not looked up to 
as they once were; and so many qualified persons 
who would make excellent instructors go into other 
professions where they receive more recognition and 


respec & 


Do you feel that the nationwide shortage of 
engineers is a true one? Or is it more a ques- 
tion of poor utilization of the talent available? 


Undoubtedly there is a You 
check out the tremendous demand for engineers sim- 
ply by looking at the newspaper ads for them. I 
have been somewhat of this whole 
question, though, and I think we might well say that 
the shortage is part real and part illusory. By 
saying it is part illusory | mean that perhaps we may 
be trying to do far too many things at once in the 
technological field and that we could tighten up the 
spread of our engineering talent and perhaps elimi 


shortage today. can 


two minds on 


nate some research programs. Also, I think there is 
an over-emphasis on degrees in the demands of em 
ployers. Too many firms demand Ph.D.’s for work 
that possibly a good mechanic could handle, and we 
ought to give that mechanic his chance. In this re- 
gard there is certainly a place for the man trained 
in the technical trade institute. And I also like to see 
a man have a chance to advance on the job through 
work and study. The opportunity to work his way 
into a profession should not be denied to the man 
with real talent. 


What is your opinion on the question of Se- 
lective Service deferments for students in the 
sciences? Much is being made of the interrup- 
tion of graduate study by the draft. Do you 
feel that the loss to technological advance is 
actually as great as is claimed by the advocates 
of deferment through the completion of grad- 
uate studies? 
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Let me say that I have absolutely no objection to the 


calling up of any young man studying in the scien 
tific field, even if he is making exceptional progress 
in his studies, provided that during his term of 
service his scientific talents are put to use. When that 
is the case, the young man actually derives much 
good experience through his military service, and 
the country is benefited as well. What I do object to 
violently is the complete interruption of a young 
man’s scientific or engineering work by military 
service, so that he perhaps ends up selling shoes in 
the commissary. We simply cannot tolerate the mili 
tary’s wasting scientific talent this way when we are 
in such a tense competition with Russia. 


Then what about this so-called “numbers 
race” with Russia? Do you think the strides 
they are making are as great as the numbers 
of engineers and scientists they are reporting 
might indicate? 

Well. I believe the figures as to the number of gradu 
ates are accurate. We can't afford not to believe it 
I really say too much, however, about the 
quality. | was in Russia in | and the engineering 
training there was terrible then, but | understand that 


can't 
they have made considerable progress since that time. 
A vain, we have to credit this for our own good. 


Coming back to the United States now, Dr. 
Bush, do you believe that there is any justifi- 
cation for the charge that many young engi- 
neers and scientists today “want to go too far 
too fast” when they finish their schooling? 

No, indeed. My sympathy is all with the young fel 


low. If he is aiming for the top more power to 
him. I certainly do not hold with any who would 
criticize the young engineer for going out and 


making all the money he can. Of course, he should 
not confuse ambition with cockiness or conceit, which 
will hamper him in the long run. And it is a good 
idea to guard against swapping jobs too often, which 
can spoil a career. The only really big criticism | 
can make of the youth of today is that too many ar 
looking for security. You have to be willing to take 
chances to get any place. 


We have noted that last October you were 
quoted as telling a House of Representatives 
subcommittee on Government Operations that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were not “seeking or 
getting scientific advice in their national se- 
curity planning” and that therefore the United 
States was a year or two behind where it ought 
to be in strengthening its continental defenses 
against air attack. Is this still the case? Or do 
you feel that some progress has been made? 

| think that we are now doing much better in con 
nection with the problem of continental defenses 
although we are still not strong enough. Also I feel 
that the relationship between the military and the 
civilian scientists has improved considerably over 
the Jast six months. I certainly want to make it clear 
that I have not been criticizing military men as such 
In my career | have known no body of professional 
to work with and | 
friendships 


men who are more satisfactory 


have formed many enduring among 
them. My chief criticism and complaint has been 
against the organizational setup which has prevented 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff from giving their full time 
to the over-all planning function since they also have 


line responsibilities as chiefs of the individual sery 


1955 


ices. This whole question of organization for military 
planning and effective defense is very complex, and 
| could talk for hours on it 
we owe ourselves the best organization possible and 
that we must continually strive for better and better 
working relationships. And I do feel that the entire 
situation could be improved quite considerably if 
more of the the Rockefellet 
Committee on Department of Defense Organization 


The main point is that 


recommendations of 


of which I was a member, were put into effect. 


You have also criticized the administration of 
the Government security program and scored 
its handling as having a demoralizing effect 
upon the Nation’s scientists. Do you have any 
recommendations for improving the situation ? 
And is not a very rigid security program the 
price that must be paid to maintain tech- 
nological superiority in a tense world? 

First let me say that | believe this situation 
also been improving during the last six months, We 


has 


have gotten over our hysteria and the trend is now in 


a reasonable direction. Certainly we must continue 


to be security-conscious, but intelligently so 
There is no doubt that the 
weapons of penetration and subversion to weaken us 


Amony 


enemy relies chiefly on 


One objective is obviously to steal our secrets 
those who have had access to secret information there 


admittedly have been a few traitor but only a few 
We must guard against such traitors with all our 
skill and determination. But on the other hand, we 


voluntarily and often foolishly tell the world almost 
without the 
through technical articles, 


all we know scientifically avgeney of “in 


traitors. We do thi 
budget presentations, the 


side” 
release of testimony, vat 


open court hearin ind even in advertise 


ments. Skilled analysts can 
gether so that telling conclusions can be 


We 


ilways put such data to 


drawn even 


without espionage must assuredly keep the 


One highlight of Dr. Bush's long career as an engineer 
was his design of a machine for solving differential equa- 


tions. 
con 


designed for 
mua 


brain,” 
data 


is IBM's new 


an electronic 


Pictured “viant 


use. It is processing 


nercial 


chine, and cathode ray tubes and magnetic cores are among 


the kinds of “memory” employed. 
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Qualified engineer and scientist draftees should continue 
their specialties in the services, Dr. Bush thinks. Shown are 
scientists at work at the Snow, lee and Permafrost Research 
Establishment, Wilmette, IL. The project is directed by the 
Army's Corps of Engineers. 
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traitor and spy out of our seeret councils and our 
laboratories and very defi 
nitely need to draw a clear line between the informa 
tion which the electorate must have for its reasoned 
judgment and the technical and military information 
which is not strietly necessary for that purpose, 


factories. But we also 


I do think the danger of personal penetration into 
Government and the 
purpose of influencing decisions and policies has 
lessened somewhat are alert to it and 
are no longer as gullible as we once were, but we must 


our various organizations for 


hee ause we 


never relax our vigilance. 

As to the security system itself, I think what we 
need is not so mut han overhaul of the old processes, 
as a completely new and well-defined system. Ba 
sically, what I like to see new 
system built unhurriedly from the ground up by a 
men working under an unre 
not just a collection of scien 


would would he a 


competent body of 
stricted assignment 
tists, but representative persons completely divorced 
from politics. The work of this group should be so 
thorough that it will bring the whole problem of 
disloyalty under 
or imperiling the 


foreign penetration and domestic 


control without “witeh-hunting” 
careers of loyal public servants. We not only need to 
get rid of our enemies; we must also, through our 
security system, encourage and protect the honest and 
loyal persons who work on matters important for 
our safety and prosperity. 

I think take a 
our court system with the various protections offered 
to a man until he is proven guilty. Under criminal law, 


that we could easily lesson from 
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before a man can be jailed and forced to defend 
himself against serious charges, he must be indicted 
by a grand jury; and that jury must be convinced 
that the district attorney has enough strong evidence 
to bring the case into court. I think that in our 
loyalty system we need something of the equivalent 
of the grand jury, perhaps a group selected by lot 
from men in civil service in the way that grand 
juries are selected by lot from among the citizens. 

Also, I believe that when the method of handling 
loyalty cases is revised, the burden of a man’s having 
to bear the full expense of his own defense should 
be lifted. In court martial cases, the Government fur- 
nishes a soldier with counsel. | am in favor of this 
giving the sufficient 
his counsel, in Government 


same arrangement, aceused a 
latitude in selection of 
security A man could, of course, bring in his 
own attorneys to supplement the Government-fur- 
nished counselors; but in this 


sufficient funds of his own would also be protected 


Meanwhile, I think we can be glad that the public 
the se 


cases, 


way a man without 


has been taking a more reasonable view of 
curity situation. I do not believe there was any gen 
demoralization that has been 


community. This did worry 


eral realization of the 


fell among the seientifiy 
me very much as it militates against a man’s giving 
his best work where it is needed, but | hope that we 
shall now keep moving along on the right track. We 
have to remember that scientists—and also engineers 

wouldn't belong to their particular professions if 
they did not have a certain amount of independence 
in their makeup. And this is not always well under 
stood; sometimes——as_ recently it is misconstrued 
is a desire for special privilege, which definitely is 


not the case 


Dr. Bush, before we conclude this interview, 
would you tell us what you believe are the 
most important elements to be considered in 
maintaining the professional status of engi- 


neering ? 
As I have said many times in the past, the true spirit 
of any profession has always been ministration to 


the people. A career or vocational group that does 
not maintain that spirit as its basic motivation will not 
endure very long as a profession. The chief business 
of the engineering profession is, of course, the appli 
cation of science in an efficient manner to the needs of 
mankind. This work, which depends both on the 
cloisters of science and on the competitive activity 
of the aggressive business world, must be tempered 
by a high idealism and a sense of responsibility to 
the public to maintain its professional character 

of any trends that lead us 
unionism that undercuts the 


We must beware, too 
toward a sort of trade 
independence of the professional man. And we must 
he careful to see that the true spirit of professional 
ism 1s passed on to the younger men just entering the 
profession. It is not enough to leave this to the in 
dustrial organizations in which they are starting 
their work because the inculeation of the principles 
of a profession can come only from those who them 
selves have achieved a full grasp of its proper fune 
tion in The the 
sional status of the engineer is the job of each in- 
dividual member of the profession, and each one must 
take his full share of responsibility in service to the 


people, whether directly or indirectly, and in passing 


End. 


society maintenance of profes 


on these professional ideals to his successors. 
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The Influence Einstein 


N OUR times scientists and engineers carry particular 

moral responsibility, because the development of 

military means of mass destruction is within their 
sphere of activity.” Written in 1950, these were the words 
of the late Albert Einstein, the theoretical physicist whose 
venius contributed so greatly and uniquely to the ad 
vance of modern science and whose greatest fear in his 
later years was the dread that perhaps man would misuse 
the tremendous new power placed in his hands with the 
splitting of the atom——one of the many practical devel 
opments resulting from his famous development of rela 
tivity theory. 

Since his death on April 18th, the story of Einstein’s 
life has been told and retold~ how he supported himself 
as a math and physics teacher and later as a patent 
examiner in Switzerland in his early days: how he be 
came director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Physical Institute in 
Berlin and a member of the Royal Prussian Academy of 


Science; how he made many other important scientific 
contributions in addition to his famous special and 
generalized theories of relativity, such as his explanation 
of the Brownian motion phenomena, the consequent enun 
ciation of the law of photo-electric effect, and his contribu 
tion to the molecular kinetic theory of heat; and how 
with the advent of the Nazis. he left Germany, the land 
of his birth and earlier acclaim for | neland and eventu 
ally the United States. The theory of relativity from which 
is derived the famous, dramatically simple formula, | 
me*, and the fascinating concept of the four-dimensional 
space-time continuum have been ¢ x plaine d over and over 
again in language keyed to the layman’s understanding 
{ new spurt of interest in his yet unproved “unified field 
theory has been aroused, and countless tributes have been 
voiced by laymen and scientists alike 

The impact of Albert Kinstein will be felt for many 
generations to come in areas far removed from the pat 
ticularly defined field of fundamental physies. He him 
self said that, “The whole of science is nothing more 


June, 1955 


than a refinement of everyday thinkin It is for this 
reason that the critical thinking of the physicist cannot 
possibly be restricted to the examination of the concepts 
of his own specific field.” Perhaps more than any other 
man of science, the engineer who finds and deve lops the 
practical applications of fundamental discoveries — is 
aware of the soundness of th tatement. It is only be 
cause there is interplay and exchange among the basi 
and the applied sciences that he can do his work ef 
fectively 

As Kinstein has been called “the father of the aton 
bomb,” an appellation he abhorred, so he might also be 
given the more positive title of “the father of nuclear 
engineering.” Certainly this vast new field with its many 
exciting challenges and opportunitse for the engineer 
would not have been opened without benefit of his basic 
discove ries The heightened le ina for envineers nm all 
branches of the profession can also by attributed at least 
in part to the continually burgeonis cientifie revolution 
first touched off in 1905 when his restricted theory of 


relativity was originally published 


i ie influence has struck deep! 


y into serentifie curricula 
in the schools, where Newton's long relied upon laws of 
motion were found to have | illed lip) sore what short of 


ullimate scientific truth, although Einstein himself wa 


quick to point out that “what we have tined up till now 
vould have been Im pos ithout Newton clear sy 
tem.” 

And in considering hi influence cholasti 
world, it is interesting to pote that kinstein himself 
expressed some concern about the much-discussed ques 
tion of over specialization in stud i view that would 
undoubtedly elicit applause from the educators who ad 
vocate the broadening of engineering ind erentibve 
courses to allow for such subjects as the humanities. In 
1936 he went on record as follow The school should 
always have as its aim that the youne man leave it as a 


harmonious personality not a i pecialist This in my 
opinion is true in a certain sense even for technical 
chools whose students will devote themselves to a quite 
definite profession, The development of veneral ability 
for independent thinking ind idgement hould alway 


be placed foremost, not the acquisition of special know! 
edge. If a person masters the fundamentals of his ubject 
and has learned to think and work independently, he 
will surely find his way and besid ill better be able 
to adapt himself to progre ind changes than the person 
whose training principally consists in the iequiring of 
detailed knowledge.” 

hinstein frequently liked to think of himself as a phi 
losopher, even more than a secienti itthough not all of 
his commentaries were 4 ell received or as indi 
putable as his mathematically provable relativity thesis 
ind some of his outspok« views on political subject 
brought equally hot rebuke iH Via ympathetic lo 


socialist economy but admitted that there could be multi 
tudinous problems involved in the achievement of what 
he considered an ideal state. He is an ardent advocate 
of world government, thou recognizing the potentia 
for tyranny in such a system: he admitted a fear of such 


ontinued on pare sf) 
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The Author Reminds Us That the Morality of 


Our Governments Reflects Our Own Collective Morality 


The Engineer and Government 


By FRANK G. CLEMENT, 


Governor of the State of Tennessee 


UK hope lies in a reawakening of political and moral 
leadership, in a reexamination of our religious heri- 
tage and a reaflirmation of our moral code. 

There are many people today, engineers included, | 
think, who want to believe that politics dees not concern 
them, There are others who want to think that morality 
does not concern them, When man’s survival may rest 
upon the prevailing morality in general as well as on 
the prevailing morality in politics in particular, this 
view is not just alarming. It could be fatal. 

The problem is not only one for elected officials 
politicians--in local, state, and national government, 
but one that puts a responsibility on all of us, and espe 
cially professional people. 

There is the concern each of us has as an elector, an 
oficer of government exercising the basic and powerful 
political authority of the ballot. There are also many 
other ways in which one may affect his government be 
sides the use of the ballot. One may vote wisely and well, 
yet accomplish immorality by trying to corrupt the gov- 
ernment’s tax collector or other agent. This may also 
overturn such officials’ pretensions of good citizenship. 

There are exceptions, but generally the morality of out 
governments reflect our own collective morality. 

Honest government is an exacting aim and trust, laid 


upon every public official. The success or lack of success 
of such efforts receives a great amount of public atten- 
tion, but the prohibition against stealing is only one of 
the Ten Commandments and it is only a minor part of 
the traditional ethical code by which we live and by 
which we are governed, only one tenet of public ethics 
of political morality. It may be, for all the conniving of 
a crooked politician at concealment, the most easily de- 
tected, or at least the most easily understood breach of 
morals. 

What of a political morality that produces the hydro- 
gen bomb, or that prepares atomic, bacteriological, and 
chemical warfare—to destroy whole cities, countries and 
continents—-to destroy women, children—-our civiliza- 
tion? We may say, “That is different!--That may be 
necessary. It is all very complicated.” 

It is very complicated, indeed. It is, in obvious ways, 

different, regardless of how compelling its expedience 
may become! We cannot dispute this desperate ex pedi 
ence, 
i. rif morality of government—or morality in govern- 
ment—-generally reflects the morality of the society it 
represents, then what is the morality out-of-government 
of the United States today? What should it be? 


So much of government 
is engineering. Here a 
crane breaks ground for 
the new $65-million Mis- 
sissippi River Bridge which 
will join the heart of New 
Orleans with the West 
Bank. From |. to r. are 
Mayor deLesseps S. Mor- 
rison of New Orleans; 
Capt. Neville Levy, chair- 
man of the Mississippi 
River Bridge Authority, 
and George S. Covert, 
director of the Louisiana 
State Highway Depart- 
ment. 
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Perhaps most of us are conscious of and accept th 
prevailing historical interpretation of the years that suc 
ceeded the French Revolution near the end of the Fight 
eenth Century: the intellectual trend that brought to 
Western society and—after our War Between the States 
to the United States a gradually growing secularism 
a growing scientific modernism. 

This country, and ’'m sure many engineers were aware 
of it, along with the rest of the civilized world, continued 
to drift toward godless Materialism throughout the twen 
ties and thirties and into the Second World War 
perhaps it might be more accurate to say that this Ma 
terialism infiltrated us, infiltrated our institutions. 

Back in those days, even in the established churches, 
leadership was taking a new look, so to speak, at the 
Bible. And generally there was reinterpretation to ex 
plain away its divinity and relax its disciplines. 

The emphasis in religion, as in polities and society, 
then was upon this life and——in the view of the enthusi 
astsits approaching perfection——and the manifest pet 
fectibility of man. 

The idea of economic man held sway in this country 
It held sway in all the capitalistic countries of the West. 
as well as in Communistic U.S.S.R. should say, espe 
cially in the U.LS.S.R. 

There. the idea of man devoted only to the attainment 
and enjoyment of wealth, was elevated into a religious 
principle. And there, man was to create his own heaven 
through the communal ownership of property. Economic 
man was, and is, the god of Communist Russia. To be 
sure, the idea existed in this country. but it was modified 
by humanist ethics and Christian tradition. It served, 
however, generally to confuse our thinking for a long 
time. 

Throughout the world, where Western culture was an 
influence, Humanism was a pervasive social creed from 
the middle of the 19th century onward to the present day. 


BBi one the Second World War most of its advocates 
found this view of things adequate enough. Even after 
World War I and the great depression, such was thei 
sense of security, these heaven-on-earth brethren of ours 
saw nothing wrong with their world. But World War I 
shook their assurance. The atom bomb and the hydrogen 
homb and a total ABC warfare, have, as I have said. 
eiven all of Us pause have dramatized once more in 
human history the fact that man is never sufficient unto 
himself, 

We cannot fragment man’s condition on earth and long 
endure—-we cannot take his body and enshrine it and say 
this is all that counts—-we cannot ordain his mind and 
give it exclusive worship. To do so does not elevate man 
It creates a monster of him. Man unites the material with 
the spiritual, the natural with the Supe rnatural. He walks 
on earth, but his mind gives passage to angels. He is an 
essential inhabitant of two worlds, a dual actor in the 
divine mystery of time and eternity. Without doubt the 


engineer in his familiarity with fundamental scientifi 


facts is acutely aware of this inter-relation of the ma 
terial and the spiritual 

The humanists and the liberal materialists were highly 
moral men and I suppose they still are —if there are any 
of them left. For a century they comprised the elite of 
our thinkers in economies and political philosophy is 
well as in the exact sciences. Many of our political and 
industrial leaders were liberal materialists. Indeed. these 
men set the pace of their day, created the styles, it might 
he said, in social morals. Only. as vou mav remember 
they abolished the word moral! That old word became 
said social or antisocial 


taboo ind enlightened people 
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Pictured is the brilliant young Governor of Tennessee, 
Frank G. Clement. The popular official has been men- 
tioned recently as possible Democratic Vice Presidential 
timber for 1956. 


And they were all peacelul men indeed, they made a 
fetish of peace prea conferences 
peace alliances 

Then how is it that these arch priest of the cause of 
peace come up with the atom bomb and ABC warfare? 

Morals do not exist for their own sake. When the 
humanist moralists forgot the souree of their inherited 
moral code, they SOOTT denied il il end and 
inevitably it lost meaning, and efleet. Thats what hap 
pened to the idealists who sa hope in Soviet Russian 


Communism—the disintegration of political morals in 


world affairs. It is easy to recognize gangsterism in the 
LLSUS.R. But Communism and it subversive technique 
let us remember, did not originate in Russia, but in the 
capitals of western Europe Paris, in London, and 


in Berlin 


| problem of peace in the orld 


moral problem and more pecitieally our morals a 
dictator hip i the 


ultimately 


leaders of the free world 


democratic bulwark against Communism. and a the 
Christian power, if you ple ise. aeainst the codl force 
of evil 

Communism is a social cancer that has ravaged the 
world to great extent, whose riotous cell ire too wide 
spread and deeply rooted for u it thi late date to 
attempt surgery Keeping ourselves in moral health. we 
must rather rely upon \-ray treatment 1 supernatural 
X-ray Phat X-ray is faith in God 

As educated men prove ial leaders, the professional 
engineers of Ameri i cat il I} level of government 
lace a strong hand on the helm that will direct us alone 
the path of true moralit And in areas other thar 
rovernment, the engineer ¢ ise ty reat influence and 
technical ¢ xperience to shed ht upon the darkne ca 

icomy licated atoms End. 
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Honeywell Engineers Accept Company Offer After 
Strike and Quarrel with Trade Unions 


Tie 


Honeywell Engineers, affiliated with 
LSA, representing approximately 1,- 
00 engineers and technicians em- 
ployed by the Minneapolis-Honey well 
Regulator Company, struck the com- 
pany 's plants on May 16. The strike 
followed a breakdown in negotiations 
over wage increases, the company 


kederation of 


Minneapolis 


making a final general increase offer 
of 2.8 per cent and the union insist- 
ing upon an increase of approximate- 
ly & per cent. Other issues included 
demands for liberalized overtime pay 
for professional employees exempt 
from the Federal Wayge-Hour Law, 
union participation in job evaluation, 
automatic upgrading practices and 
the amount allocated to individual 
merit increases. 
After a week of 
unionized engineers and technicians 
voted at a meeting the following Sun- 
day lo accept the company offer of a 
2.8 per cent general salary increase. 


picketing, the 


The vote was reported to be 505 to 239 
for acceptance of the company’s offer. 
This followed a previous vote of 448 
to & to decline the company’s offer 
and a 582 to 67 vote to authorize the 
union’s executive board to call the 


strike 
“Battle of Leaflets” 


The issues of the strike were almost 
obseured during the week-long walk- 
out by a “battle of leaflets” and ex- 
change of angry words between the 
ESA union and the AFL Central La- 
bor Union, which refused to sanction 
the strike of the engineers and tech 
nicians. Local 1145 of the AFL 
Teamsters Union, which represents the 
production workers at the Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell declined to 
honor the picket lines and the produc- 
tion workers continued their employ- 
ment during the strike. 

Everett Taft, president of MFHE, 
attacked the lack of support by the 
teamsters, declaring that the company 
“is being aided and abetted by un- 
natural allies.” The ESA-affiliated 
unit distributed a leaflet to the pro- 
duction workers entitled, “This Is 
Your Fight,” declaring that “we are 
up against a union-busting manage- 
ment.” The leaflet declared, “if we 
go down, it may be your turn next.” 
Taft attacked the decision of the 
teamsters not to honor the picket line, 
stating: self-styled labor 


plants, 


“Those 


statesmen who in past years have 
changed labor affiliation as readily as 
you or | might change our clothes 
would be well-advised not to throw 
His state- 
ment referred to a switch in affiliation 
from CIO to AFL two years previously 
by Robert Wishart, secretary-treas- 
urer of the teamsters local 


stones in labors house. 


WY isuanr stated that his 


would not support the strike because 


union 


the engineer-technician union is not 
affiliated with either the AFL or CIO. 
He said that the MFHE “is an inde- 
pendent organization—and it means 
just that, that it chooses to be inde 
pendent of the labor movement except 
when it gets into trouble.” Walter 
Cramond, Central Labor Union presi- 
dent, added: “We tried to get them 
to join with us, but they have chosen 
to remain independent except when 
they are on the brink of trouble. The 
Honeywell engineers have no quarrel 
with us. They choose to be independ- 
ent and we recognize their right to be 
just that. We also recognize our right 
not to pour our steam into their fight 
and pull our people out in support of 
their independent picket line.” The 
trade union spokesmen pointed out 
that the engineer-technician union 
had not affiliated with the AFL body 
as MFHE officers had 
promised to « onsider. 
MFHE President Taft 
statement accusing the officers of the 
leamsters union of engaging in 
“strike-breaking.” He said outside 
truckers were guided through the 
“hesitant drivers 


previously 


issued a 


picket lines and 
were induced to cross by job threats.” 
Taft added, “This is strange behavior 
for union leaders. Does it reveal the 
true nature of Honeywell's ‘good labor 
relations’? After such a performance, 
we ask where co-operation ceases and 
collusion begins.” 

Cramond retorted that the MFHE 
is a “Johnny-Come-Lately” in the 
local labor movement and again em- 
phasized the “independent” status of 
the group. “You can’t be an ‘inde- 
pendent’ 11 months out of the year 
and then call upon the whole labor 
movement which you want to be ‘in- 
dependent’ of to support you in the 
12th month when you get into trou- 
ble. The engineers should have 
learned this a long time ago.” 


The company issued a statement at 


the start of the strike, declaring that 
the unionized engineers wanted a 
straight percentage increase granted 
to all employees whether their per- 
justified it or not. “The 
amount of money spent annually to 


formane t 


raise engineering salaries is not the 
real issue. The company feels that 
salary increases for engineering or- 
ganization should be paid on the basis 
of increased job performance and re- 
sponsibility.” 


Tt statement added: “Honeywell 
now actually pays engineering §sal- 
aries that range from about $4,000 
per year for a young engineer just 
out of college to about $12,000 a year 
for men in straight engineering jobs 
without supervisory responsibilities. 

“A negotiated general increase such 
as the one now offered is by no means 
the full picture on Honeywell salaries. 
The company has long had a pro- 
gram of individual salary increases 
which are earned by increases in per- 
formance or responsibility. 

“In addition, Honeywell's steady 
growth over the years has continued 
to afford many opportunities for pro- 
motion to higher paid jobs. 

“Thus the general increase now be- 
ing offered to Honeywell engineers of 
2.8 per cent is in addition to their op- 
portunities for merit increases and 
promotion increases. 

“One good indication of how engi- 
neering salaries compare nationally 
and how Honeywell is regarded as a 
place to work is shown by our engi- 
neering expansion. We have been able 
to hire additional engineers in com- 
petition with other major companies 
and in one of the tightest engineering 
markets ever known. 

“During the past five years—when 
the federation was claiming Honey- 
well salaries were low—our engineer- 
ing activities have grown. steadily 
with more than 1,300 new engineers 
being added.” 

The same union nad a week-long 
strike in 1950 which ended in a com- 
promise pay settlement, and a near- 
strike last year which did not come 
off when the local teamsters union re- 
fused to sanction it. According to 
local sources, of the 1,500 employees 
represented by MFHE approximately 
1.100 are qualified engineers and the 
others are technicians and draftsmen 
MFHE claimed 943 members as of 
March. 1955.—End. 
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WASHINGTON 


Milton Lunch, 


EDUCATION, ENGINEERING AND N.R.P. 


At the moment it appears that the Administration's military manpower-reserve training legisla 
tion is doomed. This unexpected turn of events, following hard on President Eisenhower's enthusiastic 
endorsement of the bill reported by the House Armed Services Committee, has thrown the Admin 
istration and Congressional leaders into a quandary. The military manpower program had an A-| 
priority on the Administration agenda and reliance upon its successful passage was one of the props 
upon which a cut in the military forces was predicated. 


The current situation results from a rebellious House of Representatives which simply refused to 
go along with the Administration's plan, even as watered down by the Armed Services Committee. 
Technically, the bill was not defeated on its merits; it was returned to the Speaker's desk and may 
be called up for consideration again. House leaders, however, have indicated that if the bill is brought 
back to the floor it will only suffer a direct defeat and be returned to Committee. House Minority 
Leader Joseph Martin of Massachusetts still entertains hope that a military manpower bill will finally 
be passed, but he admits that his expectation is based on what he uae as the urgency of such 
legislation. Senate leaders have announced that they will not take the initiative to rescue the leg- 
islation because they feel it would be futile for the Senate to pass a bill if the House is not prepared 
to takes similar action. 


<4 Rep. Charles P. Nelson of Maine. 


Rep. Graham A, Barden of N.C. 


On the record, the bill went down when the House adopted amendments imposing anti-segrega 
tion requirements on National Guard units. When a compromise plan of Chairman Vinson of the 
Armed Services Committee, designed to eliminate the anti-segregation amendments, was defeated 
he called the bill off the floor, realizing that the Southern contingent would vote against a bill con 
taining such provisions, and that this bloc of votes, combined with a substantial number opposed to the 
basic concept of the bill, would ensure its defeat. 


A careful reading of the House debate indicates that the National Reserve Plan was doomed 
because a majority of the members were opposed to any compulsory military training program which 
might lead to adoption of Universal Military Training, or because they felt that the plan would disrupt 
educational processes at high school and college level, and that in a technological age specialized edu- 
cation is more important to national defense than military training. This attitude of placing the value 
of education above military training service was indicated by one member's insertion of a statement 
by Herbert Hoover: ‘The United States has only one-sixth | the world's population; yet the United 
States has 40 per cent of all the college graduates. Therein lies America's strength, and let no one 
Delilah-like shear us of that strength." 


Throughout the debate repeated references were made to the role of engineers and scientists in 
defense activities. Representative Charles P. Nelson of Maine, a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, stated: "'It (the bill) does not do anything to remedy this Nation's plight with regard to 
scientific and engineering personnel. .. . If we are going to have a scientific and engineering person 
nel... these boys must be able to plan their future, plan their education, plan their graduate work 
We are woefully behind in scientific and engineering personnel.” 


(Please turn the page) 
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Representative Graham A. Barden of North Carolina argued along similar lines and offered an 
amendment, which was rejected, to permit young men attending college to obtain their military train- 
ing by serving each summer during school vacation for four years and then serving one year in the 
Standby Reserve. He contended, in arguing for his plan: "We must have more scientifically trained 
men, more men who understand the speed of this age, because we cannot put out as many foot sol- 
diers and depend on mass warfare any longer. You must be able to compete in speed, in science, and 
anybody who is thinking knows that the next war we have—and God forbid we ever have one, but if 
such should happen—anybody knows it will not be fought and won with brawn alone; it will be a brain 
contest of science, of electronics, atomic and kindred weapons. It will be a question of getting the high- 
speed jet bomber before it delivers its lethal cargo. If we cannot do that then the number of men will 
amount to little. In my opinion, our survival could very easily depend, as it has at times in the past, upon 
trained, skilled, and scientific minds.” 


Representative James Roosevelt of California objected that the bill ‘does not make use of and 
it provides no incentives for the young people of this country to stay in school and stay in college and 
work out their proficiencies along the line which will be something that they can take up afterward 
under civilian control rather than under military control." Statements by distinguished scientific lead- 
ers on the relationship between defense through scientific knowledge and application and through mili- 
tary training were inserted in the debate, including comments by such well-known names as Dr. Van- 


nevar Bush, Dr. Harold Urey and Dr. Ralph E. Lapp. 


<4 Rep. James Roosevelt of the State 


of California, 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Sec’y., 
Natl. Smithsonian Institution. 


‘4 


Representative Carl T. Durham of North Carolina, also a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, even though opposed to his colleague's summer training amendment, argued against present 
policies with respect to engineering and science training: ''. . . our problem in the matter of shortage 
of scientists is not at the bottom of this barrel, but at the top. Some day this House is going to be real- 
istic and adopt a real manpower program. Until we do that, we are endangering the science and the 
scientific progress of this country. It is just as plain as that. Today we are deferring boys in college 
for 4 years. We deferred a large number of the 1,421,000 this year. Think of that. Most of them are 
deferred for 4 years. They come out of college and then we draft them and put them in the Army 
for 2 years. How in the world are you going to get a master's degree or doctor's degree with any 
such program as that? But that is what is happening. We have to approach this thing realistically by 
going down to the bottom of this barrel and trying to solve it by some formula that will make sense." 


A reading of the full debate impresses one with the deep concern held by many members of Con- 
gress with respect to the importance of training and utilization of engineers and scientists in national 
defense affairs. Balanced against this deep concern is the evident feeling that this country's long-held 
tradition of “equality of service" is not to be lightly cast off. In the face of these opposing principles 
no solution was found; at least no solution acceptable to the majority of the House members. 


Along more positive lines, the Director of Selective Service has announced the establishment of a 
National Selective Service Scientific Advisory Group to counsel with the Director on problems in the 
administration of the draft law with respect to engineering and scientific personnel. This development 
follows the spread of state scientific advisory committees from six a year ago to 39 today. The state 
bodies provide Selective Service boards with complete pertinent information on engineering, scien- 
tific and specialized personnel. The remaining states will establish the advisory committees as the need 
arises, it was declared. Under the state and national groups, Selective Service said, nearly 200 engi- 
neers, scientists and other highly qualified individuals have made their services available to the Selec- 
tive Service System "in order to afford the whole scientific community the fullest opportunity to have 
the cases of individuals possessing critical skills or engaged in basic research or defense-supporting 


endeavors, most thoroughly considered.” 


The Chairman of the national group is Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary, National Smithsonian 
Institution. Other members are: Dr. A. V. Astin, Director, National Bureau of Standards; Dr. Detlev W. 
Bronk, President, National Academy of Sciences and National Research Council; Brig. Gen. Carlton 
S. Dargush, Committee on Specialized Personnel, Office of Defense Mobilization; Dr. Jerome C. Hun- 
saker, Chairman, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief, 
Weather Bureau; Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; Dr. Alan Waterman, 
Director, National Science Foundation. 
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The Winner of the 1955 NSPE Award Comments 
Upon the Status of the Profession 


1903-1955: My Professional Journey 


By Andrey A. Potter, P.E. 


Dean Emeritus of Engineering, Purdue University 
and President, Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. 


s | am getting well started on the second mile of my 
professional journey, and as | compare present con 


[ ditions with those when I began my career in 1903, | Dean Andrey A. Potter, 
should like to report a few observations: P.E., is well known in engi- 
1. The more than fourfold growth of our profession neering circles. Others to re- 
the past halt century has been accompanied by the hae 

a keen appreciation on the part of the American public 
been Herbert Hoover, D. B. 


of the engineer as a vital factor in the life of this 
nation. Our profession, however, suffers by reason of 
the fact that too many engineers lack a sense of pride Winne. 
in their calling. Let me assure you that no professional 
group is held in higher public esteem than are the 


Steinman, and Harry A. 


engineers, 


2. Considering the importance of our profession, suflicient basic seientifiy preparation for research, 
the present shortage of engineers may be attributed to teaching, and other creative functions. It must be re 
several factors: membered, however, that more than two-thirds of engi 

Phe large increase of engineering graduates dur rned largely with construction, 

ing 1949 and 1950 led to ill-advised warnings by a poration and management 

unetions ‘ \ ools 
covernmental agency to vocational counsellors in | familiarity with tool 
Chines, ecnnica COSSt ( rere 

secondary schools against the impending surplus of LA proce ind people 

engineers While this erroneous public ity was | ipolo relic about the cultural 

va “ne one ‘ 

promptly corrected, the harm it did has not been W. Wickenden, a 

ea a result of his survey of engineering education. re 

Qur draft police ies have probably contributed to ported nearly thirty year igo that the engineering 
a ere curricula devote about one-fourth of the total time te 
reneral studies, which have nothing to do with science 
> w resen snoravge of eneinec4rs 
le seriousness O ep or engineering, and that about half of the requirement 
can be corrected at least in part, by makine better use > , 
for a Bachelor ‘res | nvinecring would apply 
of engineering talent. oo many engineering college , } 
v u to an A.B. degree in liberal art Aside from prepara 
vraduates are even now performing services which prey 
; ion for a career, engineering education is a moder 
could better be handled by subprofessional technical { f veneral il | 

orm ol venera Iberal education requainting thre 

institute-trained perso ) learner with the tools, processe ind methods which 
of business. The quality of secondary school teachers make our civilization tstand Cult 1 | 

‘ ‘ ‘ti fall il tires 
is a most important factor Io attract high-grade 
people to secondary school teaching. their social as in Which they live. D | lil | | pr . 
; » oe Tu ol ation 
well as their economic status must. be improved. Loo acquaint the individual with hi urroundings as well 
few of the teachers in our public schools are given the is does engineerir | 1 , It t al | 

cognit they deserve 
ocial recognition they de membered that knowledge and culture alone do not 

create happiness and we I] bie mv iti people who have 
Tis motivation of engineering college students must not cultivated good will toward others. Engineers have 
he improved so that a larger portion of the entering a right to insist that engineering education cultivate in 
students graduate, Better counselling and better young people an appreciation of the sanetity of hu 
teachers for freshmen and sophomores are a definite manity and an understanding of the re pon ibilities 
responsibility of engineering education. Are too many of American citizenship 
of our engineering colleges, by reason of their interest ». Too few realize that the teacher is the key person 
in greater graduate enrollments and more research in any educational  proes kxcellent educational 
utilizing largely candidates for advanced devrees and iT iildings well planned eur ula hiohly public ized 
unimaginative older teachers in) connection with un idministration, and even inning athletic teams are 
dergraduate instruction 7 useless without good teachers. More and better edu 

} Is there a tendency on the part of our profession cated engineers can become a reality if e make 
to minimize the place of the art of engineering in engi it possible for our college *, universities. and public 
neering education / It is true that progress in our schools to attract to the teachin profession men and 


profession will require more engineers who have had (Continued on pane lh) 
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During busy working 
hours senior executives 
seldom have time to 
just talk with young 
men about the busi- 
ness. Dana solved the 
problem by forming a 
discussion club when 
the top brass informal- 
ly met those coming up 
through the ranks. 


A Unique “Discussion Club” .. . 


How Dana Trains Jr. Executives 


By Ren McPherson, 


Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 


ANA COKPOKATION'’S home ofhces for nearly three years 
have been the scene of a unique, self-generated ex 
periment aimed at more quickly, thoroughly, and 
soundly indoctrinating prospective younger executives 
Simple in concept, the program revolves around a 
“discussion club.” now composed of eight) members, 
which meets on a regular monthly schedule during the 
fall, winter, and spring for informal question and answer 
sessions with members of Dana’s lop management stafl 
These meetings got started a litthe over two years ago 
when several of us decided something should be done to 
make more readily available to us the mature thinking 
and broad eX perience of the older hands in the Dana 
organization 
Although we all had a certain amount of access to 
these men in the normal course of our work, it was nat 
urally impossible for us to keep in day-to-day touch with 
them, and thereby glean comprehensively from all they 
had gone through 
Five young people from various departments who 
generally possessed the same background and had com 
mon interests, executive work responsibilities, and over 
all objectives, originally undertook to set up the program. 
They came from the Engineering, Production, and 
Sales Departments, and included both staff and line men. 
Most had studied and were trained in engineering. 
When the group was formed, we took our idea of 
having top management people submit to our questioning 


to J. EK. Martin, now Dana President, then Executive Vice 
President, 

Mr. Martin not only gave us his blessing and en 
couragement, but agreed to be top management's repre 
sentative at our first discussion session. 

Management placed us under only one restriction: 
simply that our program be a wholly self-generated 
project not one sponsored hy the ¢ orporation sO om no 
case could there arise a feeling of compulsion on the part 
of anyone concerned 

During the group's first year, a total of seven monthly 
meetings were held in the homes of members where an 
atmosphere of complete informality could be readily 
maintained 

Seven members of top management cooperated by sub 
mitting themselves lo que tioning and open dise ussion of 
the various and sundry subjects and problems with which 
each of them was specifically familiar 

In addition to President Martin, we were honored by 
having Mr. Charles A. Dana, Chairman of the Board, 
as one of our guest speakers during our second year 


q@: k program has been blessed with complete forth 
rightness on the part of top management, as well as with 
sustained, unbroken interest among group members 
During the two years of meetings we have had 
discussions on such important subjects as: general ad 
ministration, engineering tiles, manufacturing, budget 
control, financial management, estimating, industrial re- 
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lations, pricing, and service department operation. 

There’s nothing haphazard about the program’s opera 
tion. We don't invite a top management representative, 
then throw questions at him at random 

One man from our group is delegated responsibility 
for each monthly meeting. Its his job to arrange for a 
speaker, and for a place to hold the session 

He also circulates among other members of the group 
and obtains one question from each man. He then con 
solidates these questions usually comes up with about 
five final inquiries, then distributes copies of his final 
set among the vroup as well as to the management man 
involved, 

In this way the last-named becomes acquainted with 
what the group is generally thinking about and may fore 
arm himself somewhat for the meeting. It should be 
pointed out, however, that while usually the set of ques 
tions is closely followed there have been times when the 
exact Opposite has been the case 

It is also the contact assignee’s job to thoroughly brief 
the speaker for whom he has arranged on the objectives 
of our group; to obtain the man’s biographical resume 
and to caution him that open discussion, not a lecture, is 
preferred, 

Because of our determination to keep our meetings on 
a pure discussion basis, we have never allowed our group 
to exceed eight members, which total was reached during 
the second year of its existences 

Actually we expanded it from five to eight members 
only for the sake of obtaining a broader scope of in 
terests—to maintain a better balance between the various 
departments it represents than was possible with only 
five members. 


Since our group was formed we have held discussions 
with about 25 management veterans. Before our current 
stason is ended we will fo outside the Toledo plant, 
bringing in speakers from the other nine Dana domestic 
divisions, 

One of the finer things about our program is that it 
has given us younger men a good, broad picture of Dana 


Corporation, whereas without it, during the same span otf 


time, we could have only become a little more familiar 


with our own particular departments 
For my own part, being in the Sales Department and 

it has aided me greatly in 

understanding the problems and limitations of other de 


of how each affects the other, and vice versa 


oul representing the company 


partments 
Other members have told me it has similarly benefitted 
them. 

A second, similar group is being formed this year, and 
others may follow as the program expands The new 
eroups will undoubtedly find that a limited membership 
is necessary so the informality so necessary to success 


can be maintained 


We re stire our program making an outstanding econ 
tribution to both the younger men and lop management 
Its total advantages to the roup may at times seem slow 
in coming there is so much ground to be covered but 


Wwe know it will have a profound eflect on all olou 


during the next ten years 


In that respect it might weil be likened to a general 
education, supplying a broad store of important infor 
mation on which we can profitably draw during the 
entire remainder of our working live End. 


About the Author .. . 


Ren MePherson, the author of thi 
article, joined the Dana Corporation a 


a sales engineer in 1952. He is a gradu 


ate of the Case Institute of Technology 
from which he received a BS. in In 
dustrial Engineering, and he hold 
master’s degree from Harvard Univer 
sity’s Graduate School of Busine 


Administration 


Mr. MePherson, who is 30 year 
has also served in the United State 
Air Foree, and had achieved the rank Mr. McPherson 


of first lieutenant at the time of hi 


return to civilian life 


At Press Time Annual Meet Set to Begin 


As the June issue of the AMERICAN 
goes to press, engineers 
from all over the country are converg 
ing on Philadelphia for the NSPE An 
nual Meeting at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, June 2-4. Among the highlights 
of the meeting will be: the day-long 
conference on “Professional Develop 
ment. Responsibility of Industry 
and the Engineer”; the presentation 
of the NSPE Award for 1955 to Dr. 
A. A. Potter, dean emeritus of engi 
neering at Purdue University (see 
page 21): the installation of the new 
national officers, headed by president- 
elect Allison C. Neff, who will take 
over the NSPE administration on 
July 1; an address by the well-known 
lecturer, Cameron Ralston; and the 
presentation of the awards in the 
NSPE membership contest. 

The advance registration for the 
Conference, which 
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is scheduled for June 2. 


the event will be well attended by both 
NSPE members and industrial repre 
Representative Carroll D. 


indicates that 


sentatives. 
Kearns of Pennsylvania, a member of 
the House Committee on Kdueation 
and Labor, will be the featured speak 
er at the luncheon between the morn 
ing and afternoon sessions of the con 
ference. 

His address has been entitled “The 
Privilege of a Profession.” Advance 
information on the speech indicates 
that Congressman Kearns will urge 
engineers to take the full responsibil- 
ity for the earning and the mainte- 
nance of their own professional status, 
and he will also challenge both engi- 
neers and management to seek and to 
establish sound principles to govern 
their relationship so that discord and 
controversy will be eliminated. It is 
also expected that Mr. Kearns will 


diseu occasioned by the 
Paft-Harth and pos ible 
He will be in 
the luncheon speaker by 


Hugh Scott alse of 


question 


amendatory legislation 
troduced i 
Repre entlative 
, 
Pennsylvania 
Reports by the Various national 
heen prepared 


for pre entation to the NSPE board of 


\mong 


committees have 


director during the meeting 


the jtems to be conside red are ques 
tions of ethical practices the use of 
advertising by ¢ nyineers, the promo 


tion of educational activities 
on the NSPI headquarters 
chapter activities, levislative matters 
affecting 


fessional status. inter professional 


propress 


building 
maintenance of pro 
lations pul Ihe relations and publica 


A full account of 


action ike by the dires tors 


tions ol the Soctety 
with ref 
erence to these and other items will 
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be carried in the July AMERICAN EN- 
CINEERK., 

Another feature of the three-day 
convention will be the presentation of 
the awards in the NSPE membership 
contest. The State Societies which 
will be cited for their efforts are those 
in Nevada, Nebraska, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri. 

Outgoing President Clarence T. 
Shoch will preside over the major ses- 
sions of the meeting. Past President 
T. Carr Forrest, Jr., will inaugurate 
the NSPE Award ceremony by pre- 


senting Dean Potter to President 


Shoch for the bestowal of the plaque 
citing him for his service to the pro- 
fession and to the Nation during the 
annual banquet. 

During the banquet also, outgoing 
Pennsylvania SPE President Robert 
Miller will introduce C. L. Kreidler. 
president-elect, of the State Society to 
the assembled guests. The PSPE An- 
nual Meeting is being held in conjunc 
tion with the NSPE meeting. with 
Philadelphia Chapter members acting 
as hosts. 

The Philadelphia P.b.’s have also 
been in charge of arranging the engi- 
neering exhibits in conjunction with 
the Annual Meeting, and the press- 
time report from H. H. Sheppard, 
chairman of the Exhibits Committee, 
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indicates that all available space has 
heen subseribed. 


In addition, to the exhibitors 
listed in the May AMERICAN 
ENGINEER, the following firms 
will be included: 


Brick and Tile Corporation 
Connery Construction Com- 
pany 


The Electrical Association of 
Philadelphia 


Tide Water 
Company 


Associated Oil 


Wright Hoist Division, Amer- 
ican Chain and Cable Co.. 
Ine. 


Does your Firm Really 


@ Here is the fourth in a series of valuable studies 
designed to aid in the improvement of relations be- 
tween management and its engineer employees, and 
to increase the efficiency of engineer utilization in 
industry. This report is the result of an extensive re- 
search project involving over 200 industrial employers z 


of professional engineers. 
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Tennessee and West Virginia 1.9 


tration of Tennessee engineers and 


architect n the other purisdietions 


Strenethen Reoistration Acts 
Peaching Jobs Open 


in addition to the The Department of kleetrical 


The engineering and architectural years of experience 


registration law in Tennessee, and the four years of educational credit. neeril Newark College of Enginee 
engineering law in West Virginia have rhe Tennessee action culminated -no has announced that it wii haw 
been strengthened by recent action of several years of intensive effort by the Openit roan tostruetor of electri 
the respective legislatures. both Pennessee Society of Professional En cal engineeri ind) an assistant 
cases the changes require eight years vineers, with the support of the Ten structo i ne field in the term 
of engineering experience, of which nessee Registration Board. Tennessee hevinning in September. 1955 
not more than four years may be has a joint engineering-architectural Candidates for the first post should 
credited for satisfactory completion ol law and board and the amendment have an ViS.b.dI degree and two 
study at an approved school, was supported by the Tennessee Soci years of teaching or industrial expert 
nder the former laws Tennesser ety of Architects Phe engineering and enes for the i istaant om 
did not require any practical experi architectural societies pointed out. in structor position are required to have 


ence and West \ irginia required three 


supporting the revision, that it would 


American industry is rapidly becoming a post-graduate school for engineer 
training. Do you have the facts about this vital industrial development? If you 
are an engineer employed in industry or an engineering executive you owe fie 
it to your firm and to your own professional career to become acquainted with 
the dynamic engineer training programs that are standard on today's fast 
moving industrial scene. 


THIS STUDY GIVES THE FACTS ... 


This research study, prepared by the Professional Engineers Conference Board 
for Industry in cooperation with NSPE, is a broad-gauge survey designed to 
bring nation-wide engineer training problems before you in the clearest pos- 
sible focus. 

Written in crisp, specific language, ‘How to Train Engineers in Industry” will 
show you how your own firm shapes up in the industrial training picture, while 


ast 


LOOK AT THESE 
CHAPTER TITLES! 


giving you detailed "how to do it'’ information. It has already proved an “eye © What Price Training 
opener’ for training directors who thought they knew all the answers. Add @ Typical Training Programs 
this important study to your professional bookshelves. @ Training the Trainers 
The special price to NSPE members is $1.00, just one-half the regular cost. Here @ Rati S Siebaethie 
are facts and figures at your fingertips. Actual training charts and rating ies diame spans Doe 
forms are reproduced for comparison with those used by your firm. @ Guidance Toward Professionalism 
‘ @ Orientation and Indoctrination 
ORDER TODAY! @ How to Train Engineers in Industry 
(The Reverse Side of This Page Is Blank) —Summary and Recommendations 
The Price? 
Just two dollars per PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS CONFERENCE BOARD FOR INDUSTRY 
copy for non-members 1121 FIFTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST © WASHINGTON 5, D. « 
of the NSPE; one dol- Yes, | am enclosing check of money order for $ for which please rust 


the following to me 


lar per copy for mem- 
bers. All four of the 
Conference Board re- 
ports, attractively 
boxed in a container 
suitable for display on 
a library shelf, may be 
at a special 
price of $6.00 for non- 
members; $3.50 for 
members. 


copies of How to Train Engineers in Industry at 

copies of How to Attract and Hold Engineering Talent at 

copies of How to Improve the Utilization of Engineering Manpower at 
copies of How to Improve Engineering Management Communications at 


All Four Reports (boxed) at 


NAME 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 


Check if you are a member of NSPE 


(Make checks payable to the Board 
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bring Tennessee into line with the re 
quirements of most other states and 
we ulead le thre recipe il revs 
VV 


Qit for ACHIEVEMENT 


Do Outstanding Engineering Students Keep on Going 
Places After They Leave College? 


Mow Do They Prove the Professors Were Correct in Giv- 
ing Them Top Scholastic Ratings? 


PROFESSOR Harold BE. Babbitt, until his re- 
lirement a professor of sanitary engineering 
at the University of Hlinois, is this month's 
contributor to the new AMERICAN ENGINEER 
series on outstanding engineering students who 
have gone on to even greater accomplishments 
since graduation. He is “embarrassed with 
riches,” he tells us because he has taught a 


“constellation of stars” during his many years 
at Hlinois, and it is impossible to select just one 
student as THE outstanding one when so many 
have been so brilliant. 

As an excellent representative of the many 
fine students he has taught, however, Professor 
Babbitt awards his “A-Plus” for Achievement 


William H. Wisely. P.E. 


Scearsdale. N. Y. 


Protessor Babbitt Comments: 


“William H. Wisely was graduated in Civil Engi- 
neering, Sanitary Engineering option, at the University 
of Illinois in the Class of '28 with what we call the 
famous ‘Sanitary Six,’ all of whom are now leading 
citizens. ‘Pete,’ as he is known to his friends, had dem- 
onstrated his abilities through high character, perse- 
verance, industry, and skill. Because of financial con- 
siderations he had to be a hard worker outside of 
school, too, and at that time held, and possibly still 
holds, a union card as a carpenter. His popularity 
with his classmates was easily recognized. 

“His first job after graduation was with the Illinois 
State Department of Health. Next his energy, ability, 
and ambition took him to the job of engineer-manager 
of the Urbana-Champaign Sanitary District where he 
served for two years. 

"At the death of G. H. Radebaugh, secretary of 
the Central States Sewage Works Association of 
which | was then president, Pete was appointed to 
serve in his place, and here he showed his ability to 
coordinate, manage, and execute Society affairs so 
clearly that he attracted the attention of the National 


(Second of a Series) 


Board and was appointed executive secretary of the 
Federation of Sewage Works Associations (now Fed- 
eration of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associa- 
tions) and editor of its Journal. 

"His latest step up the ladder of accomplishment 
has been his acceptance of the position of executive 
secretary of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
To take this new post in New York City, he has left 
Champaign, Illinois, where he has truly been a ‘VIP,’ 
with both the regrets and good wishes of friends. 

"Pete has always been active professionally and 
more than generous with his time for friends, for the 
community, and for the profession. He first joined 
the Illinois Society of Professional Engineers as a stu- 
dent member in 1928, and he later became a member 
of NSPE. He has served on many of the Illinois SPE 
committees, on the State Board of Directors, and he 
was president of the Capital Chapter in 1940. 

“| am very glad to have the opportunity to turn 
your spotlight on this outstanding professional engi- 
neer—William H. Wisely.’ 
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Recently the Alabama SPE 
sponsored an essay contest open 
to college engineering students in 
that state. This worthwhile proj- 
ect brought forth many fine en- 
tries from the students who told 
why they had selected engineer- 
ing as a career. Only two could 
win, however, and we are happy 
to present the efforts of these en- 
gineers-to-be on these pages. Our 
thanks, then, to the Alabama 
SPE, and to Clayton D. Pruett, a 
sophomore in civil engineering 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
whose piece appears first, and to 
Edwin M. Hardin of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, the final author. 

The profession of engineering is 
manifest on all sides wherever we go 
in this world today. In fact the com 
forts and conveniences that we have 
all come to accept, such as our vast 
transportation facilities, our modern 
housing and sanitary facilities, our 
great electrical systems and our com 
munications facilities, to mention a 
few, are all the work of the engineer. 
The work of the engineer is just as 
obvious to me as the order and beauty 
of Nature. 

When the time came for me to 
choose the profession for which | 
wished to train I looked about me. 
One profession stood out from the rest 
as offering the most opportunity to 
me. No other profession could out 
shine engineering in my eyes. It fitted 
me and my philosophy. For me the 
choice was an engineering career. 
Why? 

Engineering is a practical profes- 
sion, and like the doctors, lawyers, 
educators, clergy and other profes- 
sionals, the engineer performs a vital 
service to mankind. The engineer's 
great task is to satisfy human needs. 
Monetarily speaking, engineers are 


not the richest people in the world, 


but, can we measure riches in dollars 
and cents? This question has been 
convincingly answered long ago by 
men who were vastly more qualified 
than a college student and the unani- 
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mous answer is No. The wealth in en 
gineering comes in service to your 
fellow men, your community and your 
povernment. It is not too much to 
ask for a salary suflicient to meet the 
cost of a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing. The engineering profession pays 
such salaries 

Engineering is a highly individual- 
very day and every 
Problems 
come up that haven't been solved be- 
fore; structures that haven't been built 
before; machines that haven’t been 
designed before; projects that haven't 
Maybe some 


istic profession 
job is new and different. 


been financed before. 
situation similar to the pending one 
has occured before but it is not ex- 
actly like it and it never will be. The 
individual engineer must use his train- 
ing and experiences to cope with any 
changing situation 

The ethics of the engineering pro- 
fession are of the same basis as the 
life that I would like to lead. They 
are Christian in their whole philoso 
phy. The opportunity of living in and 
contributing to such a noble profes- 
sion as engineering is a matter that 


can not be discounted. Every engi 


dates 
to 
remember 


Michigan Society of Professional En 
gineers Ar Meeting June 9-11 
19 Gratiot Inn, Port Huron, Michigan 

Georgia Society of Professional Engi 
neers mer Meeting June 17, 18 
19 Genera glethorpe Hotel, Savan 
nah, Georgia 

South Carolina Society of Professional 
Engineers nnual Meeting, June 24, 
1955 Wade Hampton Hotel, Columbia 

( 


Nevada Society of Professional Engi 
June 2, 1956 


neers nnual Meet 


West Virginia Socie 


Engineers Annual eptember 


ty of Professional 


A , Fairmont Hotel, Fairmont 


V. Va 
NSPE Fall Meeting 
) 


eat 


neer takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, either consciously or uncon 
sciously, whenever he performs his en 
gineering tasks whether they be large 
or small 

Parental influence can not be over 
looked be cause someone 1s always a) 
ing to say that I chose engineering 
because my father is an engineer. No 
doubt the acquaintance that one gets 
when he grows up around a thing is 
an influence but I don’t think that is 
the answer in my case. By being close 
to engineering | was able to see that 
engineering as a profession « ould offer 
me more than it offered my father’s 
reneratior il d WwW ith a eood duc ation 
and the necessary experience, it is not 
inconceivable that | might give the 


engineering profession more than my 
father has 

There is no complex reasoning be 
hind my choice of engineering as a 
prole on 
it has wealth, both tangible and in 
tangible: it 


hngineering is practical; 

individualistic; there is 
an Opportunity of contributing to a 
noble profession, and last but not 
least, | have had a lifelong acquaint 
ane vith the eneineering profession. 

The future will tell the wisdom of 
my choice for it has been said that 
the great reward of the engineer is in 
himself 

Engines ring i8 my chosen profes 


hon it is myself 


CLAYTON D. 


Why did I decide to become an en 
gineer question cannot be an 
swered with a word or a single sen 
tence inasmuch as the decision was 

Every 
subcon 


influenced by many factors 
individual, consciously or 
sciously, has some criteria by which 
he may judge the fields of endeavor 
available to him and selects his life’s 
work as a result of this judgement 
In order to provide an accurate and 
conmiplete under tanding of my deci- 
sion, each of the pertinent factors must 
be enumerated and analyzed to de 
termine to what extent each contrib 
uted to the final choice 
Unquestionably, the prine ipal rea 
son as to why I chose engineering was 
the result of my experience during 


World War I] 


combat engineer battalion as a demo 


I was assigned to a 


lition specialist and, as such, my main 
function was to tear down and de 
stro iny obstruction, man-made or 
natural, which halted or slowed down 
Following 
ition of hostilities, the unit to 


va assigned moved into 


the advance of our troops 
the 


“ part of the occupation 

| was detailed the task of 

ing all Japane se ordnance ane 
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---NEW PROCESSES--- 


Neoprene-nylon 
Giant Pneumatic Bubbles 
Simplify Building 


pheumaty bubbles. around 
which are being built radically dif- 
ferent types of construction, are cur- 
rently being produced by The Garrett 
Corporation's Air Cruisers Division, 
Belmar, New Jersey. 

This technique “The Bubble 
Building” 


is being used to build 


Pictured above is the “Bubble Build- 
ing” form. Made of neoprene-nylon, 
when inflated, it is covered with con- 
crete. After concrete hardens, the form 
is deflated and ready for re-use. 


low-cost houses, storage plants, am 
munition magazines, gas stations, and 
even motel units 

The new procedure first involves in 
flating one of Air Cruisers’ immense 
rubberized balloons or “bubbles” 
which resemble an enormous soup 
bow! turned upside-down. The air 
filled form, made of neoprene-nylon, is 
then sprayed on its outside surface 
with shot-crete, a mixture of sand 
cement and water, by a compressed 
air gun. Resulting concrete is extreme 
ly sturdy and coats of one-inch thick 
ness are applied consecutively until a 
final three or four-inch wall is de 
veloped When the concrete form 
hardens and becomes self sufficient 
Air Cruisers’ air-supported bubble is 
deflated, removed from the structure 
and ready for use avain 

The improved hape and utility of 
the modern type “bubble building” 
and the air form which shapes it are 
distinet innovations for this kind of 
construction, Air Cruiser points out 
even though thi basic method of 
building has been tried previously 
Phe new hay makes the verticals of 
the sides higher. and the roof flatter 

According to Air Cruisers Com 
pany the new forms have been proven 


for durability and ruggedness 
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For Resistance 
To High Temperatures 
and Corrosion 


For equipment operating under ex- 
tremely high temperature and corro- 
sive service conditions, The M. W. 
Kellogg Company, a subsidiary of 
Pullman Incorporated, introduces the 
KEL-F Plastic Dispersions — chem- 
ically inert, high temperature-resistant 
materials which may be applied by 
spraying, dipping or spreading to a 
broad variety of metallic and non 
metallic surfaces. 

The applic ation of these KEL-f 
Dispersions results in a tough, ad- 
herent, continuous coating with all 
the important properties of the orig: 
inal plastic: high resistance to tem- 
peratures approaching 400 deg. F. 
and low temperature flexibility ; excel- 
lent resistance to chemicals, includ 
ing alkalies, mineral acids, strong 
oxidizing acids, solvents; low per- 
meability to moisture, organic and 
inorganic liquids and vapors; high 
abrasion resistance and tensile 
strength; low cold flow and high im- 
pact resistance ; high dielectric 
strength and electrical resistivity; and 
non-toxic and non-sticking character- 
istics 

KEL-F Dispersions consist of finely 
divided particles, 1-20 microns, of 
KEL-F Plastic suspended in volatile 
organic liquids to permit the rapid 
spray application of non-sagging, non- 
running, smooth, wet films which 
fuse to a film thickness of approxi 
mately 2-2.5 mils. 

The coating thickness obtainable 
with these KEL-F Dispersions is de- 
pendent on the application. lor cor- 
rosion control, usual practice recom 
mends a minimum thickness of 10 
mils built up in four-five successive 
coats. For extremely severe corrosion 
problems, however, coatings are 0+ 
casionally built up in thicknesses of 
15-20 mils. For release or anti-stick 
ing applications, a 4-6 mil film is 
usually employed. 

Most metals including steel, stain 
less steel, aluminum, nickel, silver. 
cadmium, and lead-tin alloy plated 
copper, can he coated satisfactorily 
with dispersions based on KEL-F 
Plastic. Metal surface pre-treatment 
prior to coating application follows 
venerally employed practices, includ 
inv the uniform roughening of the 


surfaces with abrasive grit 
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explosives in our area. | pon the com- 
pletion of this job, | was designated a 
construction foreman and assisted the 
company commander in coordinating 
the work of Japanese contractors in 
the construction of camps for three 
regimental combat teams. This sud- 
den contrast between destruction and 
construction had a very definite effect 
upon me and that effect is largely re- 
sponsible for my presence at this uni- 
versity today. I became aware of a 
great personal satisfaction in the work 
that | was doing —I would watch the 
buildings going up and know that, in 
my small way, I had helped in their 
construction. During the war, I had 
only the solace that the destruction 
I was taking part in was necessary for 
the protection of our way of life; now 
not only did I know the work was nec- 
essary but I also had the satisfaction 
of adding to, rather than taking from, 
life. 

Very much akin to the above rea- 
son is the desire to leave some lasting 
impression upon the world which is 
inherent in almost every person. This 
desire can be satisfied through my 
work as a civil engineer in the con- 
struction of roads, buildings, and al- 
lied structures. Through this medium, 
I also shall be enabled to assist in the 
advancement of civilization by the de- 
velopment of cheaper and more efh- 
cient methods of construction. 

As a result of the continuing trend 
toward specialization, the engineer has 
become the keystone in modern indus- 
try and, as such, is in great demand. 
This demand permits each engineer to 
advance to the limits of his own capa- 
bilities. | must admit that the preced- 
ing statement can truthfully be applied 
to almost every profession today, but 
only in engineering are the opportuni- 
ties open to such a great number. The 
knowledge of this fact heightened my 
desire to enter the field of engineering. 
In addition, being aware of the fact 
that my future advancement will be 
restricted only by my own limitations, 
I have been given an incentive to apply 
myself to my studies in an effort to be 
equipped as fully as possible to meet 
the challenge that lies ahead. 

In arriving at my decision to study 
civil engineering, | asked myself if I 
possesse d the necessary talents for the 
task. so I listed my native abilities as 
Oppose d to those required of ac apable 
engineer and found that with a little 
added effort on my part, I may be 
able to qualify. Coupled with this eval 
uation is the profound belief that | 
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The Book: The Dynamics of Industrial Manage- 
ment 

The Author: 

The Publisher: Funk and Wagnalls, 153 East 
24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Price: $6.25 

Reviewing the Book: George Metz, P. E., Divi 
sion Engineer with Consolidated Edison Company 


of New York 


Raymond Villers 


HIS book presents a timely contribution for the par 

ticular edification of executives in the many small 

American enterprises which mushroomed during the 
era of wartime markets and which now find themselves 
perplexed with uncertainties as to the road to follow dur 
ing a period characterized by markets of less spectacular 
potential 

A new awareness of the importance of budgeting. cost 
analysis and control, inventory and production programs 
and other concepts of scientific management begins to 
demand the attention of all responsible managers 

entire organizations find it necessary to become acutely 
aware of the tie between cost consciousness and the po 
tential future orders needed to keep the business thriving. 

Really drastic revisions in methods and policies may be 
called for rather than minor adjusting 

For managers and others wishing to make a thorough 
check upon the present state of scientific management 
techniques, this book together with Professor Villers’ pre 
vious volumes, “The Economics of Industrial Manage 
ment’ and “Budgeting Control,” both written with the 
late Professor Rautenstrauch of Columbia will serve as 
a valuable reference library 

The present book presents an orderly method of sur 
veying an enterprise and evaluating it against standards 
of operating procedures and organizational structure. 

Procedures for effecting reorganizations and improve 
ments in communication are prese nted. 

Phere are excellent introductory chapters briefing the 
history of the scientific management movement and_ the 
development of the multiunit organization which has fol 
lowed in the train of recent tendencies toward greater con 
centration in industry 

The philosophy of decentralization in management ts 
examined and the problems of several model companies 
of various sizes are considered, 

Those who have worked with Professor Villers know 
of his great concern for achieving in American industry 
a flexible yet stable relationship between decentralization 
in authority and responsibility functions, carried out coin 
cident with a tighter system of cost and quality controls. 
and a greater attention to the function of planning for 
plant operations, improvements, diversification of prod 
ucts and the like. 

Many engineers will agree with the author and other 
writers that both short term and long term planning for 
even the largest enterprises 1s frequently handled informal 
ly as a part time or spare time occupation for otherwise 
busy operating officials 

Professor Villers advises the formation of an inde 
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pendent planning and control department headed by a top 
management personality preferably we assume, a well 
trained and seasoned engineer 

Such a department would not only plan and control 
every day short term consideration such as inve ntory con 
trol, process, and manpower utilization, but should be 
deeply involved in long term matters of organizational de 
velopment in both men and machines. Public relations, 
sales and advertising policy would also come before the 
planning department for policy review 

A challenge is seen here respect to the professional en 
gineer and his qualification to act in the capacity of a 
top level planning ofheial. Too frequently, this writer fears, 
the engineer sees in policy planning merely another op 
portunity to apply the compound interest formula against 
the problem of acquiring: more ellicient material assets 

If the professional engineer is to move to the forefront 
of management in promotional competitive ente rprises he 
must prepare himself to operate on a broader plane of 
activity involving not only his familiar technology but 
new insight into human motive present day value judg 
ments, and the irrationalities to be expected of the human 
family. 

The “Dynamics of Industrial Management” will aid the 
professional engineer reader in understanding the need for 
this wider goal and suggest methods which should prove 


valuable in attaining it 


Meet the Reviewer bee 


George Metz, a member of both the 


hueer ind New York ¢ hapters of the 

Ne York State Society of Professional 

ind of NSPI division 

engineer th the Consolidated Edison 

Company at Ni York. He is well qual 

ihed to revie it book on industrial man 

ivement a4 h pecial interest and 

held of study for many years has been, 

is he report the rowin ivnmiheance 

ol the role of professional engineers as 

itor ind irbitrator between 

management and the worker, particular 

Mr. Metz ly trot the point of view of the human 
relahio probien involved 

Mr. Metz received his B.S levree from the Polytechnic Insti 

tute of Brooklyn and his M.S. from Stevens Institute of Tech 

nology. He is a member of Tau Beta Pi and a former instructor 

in economics at the Brooklyn school 


NEXT MONTH 


The July issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
will be a big one, particularly from the standpoint 
of National Society activities and accomplish- 
ments. Don't miss reading it from cover to cover 
because: 


& You will meet the new national officers and 
learn President Allison C. Neff's plans for 
developing Society activities and contin ing 

NSPE professiona leadership during the 


1955-56 administrative year 


& You will find full and con plete coverage of 
the NSPE Annual Meeting in Philadelphia 
which takes place early this month and from 
which important professional decisions wil 


emerge 
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other items of importance 


Professional 


ny inects... 
ARE YOU RECOGNIZED 
BY THIS EMBLEM ? 


It is a testimonial to professional 
integrity-_characterizing the wearer 
as a competent professional 
man, one whose government has faith 
in his ability to practice his pro- 
fession. The beautiful gold-on-black 
emblem is available in three styles 
as a pin, charm, or miniature 
lapel button. The official Engineer- 
In-Training shield is also available in 
the same styles and at the same 
prices. See the coupon below. 
CERTIFICATES 
a 
tthe 
Mibort Souas 
oun If you aren't among 
the hundreds who have 
a. is the time to order 
2 several membership 
S certificates. They are 
impressively done with 
pa your name, state and, 
= if applicable, your 
chapter designation. Order certificates for your home and office 
_ today. Also available with Engineer-In-Training insigne. 
< Important: Emblems and certificates are available only to regis- 
= tered professional engineers and E.1.T.'s who are members of the 
National Society. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


| am enclosing my check in the amount of §$ 


for Professional Engineers and E.1.T.s 
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PLE 


1 with Chapter and State designation, priced at $1.50 
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Emblem, mounted as a charm 


Emblem, mounted as a pin 


Miniature Emblem 
For Professional Engineers Only 
[ P.E. Auto Emblem, $2.50 
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STREET 
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Professional Postscripts 


(Continued from page 28) 


shall enjoy my work and shall be able 
to apply myself wholeheartedly to each 
assigned task. 

In brief, I am studying engineering 
hecause I feel that this profession of- 
fers me those things which I consider 
most important. In civil engineering 
| expect to experience great personal 
satisfaction in my daily work and, by 
maintaining the high standards of the 
profession, be able to take pride in 
the part that I shall have in develop 


ing the available resources for the 
benefit of my fellow man.-End. 
Epwin M. Harpin 
Kinstein 


(Continued from page 15 


hut explained that he feared 
(At one point im 


World War II 


Nal even more 


mediately after 


dentally. his devotion to the world gov 
ernment ideal occasioned a stormy, if 
unusual and out-of-character defense 
of the sovereignty and independence 
of nations by four leading Soviet sci- 
entist \ orld super-stale they 
vrote vould merely be a screen for 


ilist expansion.) 


AD riMeES even he did not visualize 
how far and how fast the development 
mankind. In 


he advocated 


vould earry 


of science 
the thirti« lor instance, 
the teaching of pacifism in the United 
chools since this country, he 
said. wa quite free from the danger 
of outside attack 


the vreatest concern of 
that man 


State 


As noted previous 


ly ho evel 


his last vears was a worry 
vould impulsively set off the tech 
nological spark of his own destruction 
kinstein also worried about the 
question of technological unemploy 
ment and about what he considered 
i military intrusion into science so 
that in military planning the individ 
ual became merely “human materiel.” 
Yet when he wrote, “Perfections of 
means and confusions of goals seen 


in my to characterize our 
age. he was quick to add that if we 
want to achieve the full development 
we can surely accom- 


Opinion 


of our resources, 
plish this with work and dedication. 
In many ways he fulfilled the defi 


nition of the true professional man in 


that he was concerned with science 
not only in its most narrow and re 
tricted sense, but also in the way in 
which it might be made a tool to serve 
humanity through the beneficial ap 
plications of its fundamental princi 
ples There is really nothing more 
conclusive than this to use as the meas 
ure of the man who made the last fifty 


vears the Einstein Era End. 
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Believes 


SURVEYS— 


HOW WE USE 
THEM 


a 
BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Director 


N.S.P.E. 


June, 1955 


A. times, engineers, as many othe 


Americans, undoubtedly feel that they 
are continuously being harassed with 
questionnaires, information from 
which will serve as the basis of a sur 
vey As experience has shown the 
validity of the sampling process ol 
surveys, more and more groups have 
tended to determine information and 
attitudes by this means 

The more an organization, such as 
NSPE, delves into the professional 
problems, the more important it is 
that as much information as possible 
be accumulated on the subject in Or 
der that the most valid interpretations 
and decisions may be made. Surveys 
provide a very important source of 
information and, if care is taken to 
request the information suceinetly and 
to limit the study to a small area, they 
do not become burdensome and in 
their cumulative information become 
extremely helpful in rational evalua 
tion of some of the problems facing 
the profession. Thus it is that NSPI 
believes the survey technique can be 
utilized to increase the store of know! 
edge for professional betterment, 

Of course, there are several dangers 
which should be recognized in survey 
reports. It must always be remem 
bered that a survey is merely a reeord 
ing of the information received from 
those surveyed. Results must alway 
he interpreted in the light of the back 
ground of the group surveyed the 
questions asked, and the tabulation of 
replies resulting. Surveys. correctly 
evaluated, do provide insight into the 
predominant thinking on particular 
subject 

Surveys actually fall into three 
broad calevortie NSPI having con- 
ducted surveys in each of them and 
some surveys combining several. The 
first is the factual survey; one which 
seeks to determine specific answers of 
i factual nature. The best example is 
the Salary Survey recently conducted 
by NSPI now being printed and 
which will be available to the mem 
bership in late June Here again it 
must be recognized that these facts 
are merely compilations and grouping 
into various categories of the replies 
of over 14,000 members of the So 
ciety. While individual figures in the 
survey might be argued to be in error 
hy small percentages, the size of the 
sample and the averaging factors do 
provide interesting average statists 
of the income of Professional Engi 
nee! Since all members of the So 
ciety were surveyed both in 1952 and 
in 1954, the sample is comparatively 
the same: and the comparisons be 
tween 1952 and 1954 income un 
doubtly are valid. NSPE believes thi 


type ol factual survey provides need 


ed information on the economic status 
of engineet! 

The second broad general type of 
survey is the attitude survey. This is 
extremely important for the work of 
committee ind the general policy 
making bodies of the Society. Based 
as NSPE is, on the fundamental con 
cept that the individual engineer must 
determine the policies of the profes 
ion and that those policies must be in 
accord with the wishes of the indi 
vidual engineer, it is important that 
all avenues of exploration be utilized 


to determine his wishes An exam 
ple of this type of project: was the 
amplit irvey recently conducted 
by the NSPE Registration Commit 
te The purpose of this survey wa: 


primarily to determine the opinion of 
the average engineer on a number of 
questions Ww ith re pect to the adminis 
tration and requirements of registra 
tion. While a full analysis of thi 
questionnarre has not yet been com 
pleted, much information has been 
ecured which will be of assistance 
not only to the National Society's Rey 

istration Committee but also to Regi 

tration Boards and the State Societic 

is the ontinual problem of revisior 
and administration of registration 
laws is faced 

The third broad grouping is the 
compilation of existing information 
NSPI recent publication A Pro 
fessior Look at the Engineer in In 
dust is an eX imple of thi Lype ol 
urvey which has accumulated the lat 
est and most complete information or 


the problem Of prote ional relation 


of the «1 neer in industry 

ivse, there are urvey hich 
tend to combine several of these type 
ol intormation I he bexecutive he 
earch Survey Series of the Profe 


ional kngineers Conference Board for 
in ample where not only 
the factu 
affeetir the relation hip ol engineer 


information on practices 


ind ma ement ha been ecured 


but the attitudes on the effectivence 


and desir lity of some of these ac 
tivilse » have been tabulated 

\SP believe that the prot ional 
ociely not only erve its member 
but serves the prove on and the na 
tional ellare by the accumulation olf 
information of this kind. Believing 
i ve do that the hallmark of a pro 
fe iol ervice to society, iti 
onl i e ay ell informed not only 
on matters pertaining to the enginees 
ing prot on. but its relation hip to 
rovernment, to industry, to those who 
have need ervice 
that the professional societ ind 
throu the role 0 
most adeq eryve the },] 
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With Our Members... 


New York Convention 


Members Hear Outstanding Speakers: 
See Exhibits; Bestow Awards 


Members of the New York State SPE met at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York City, May 12-14, for the Society's 29th annual convention. 

Officially welcomed by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, the P.b.’s heard lectures 
by a number of outstanding figures including Bertram D. Tallamy, chairman 
of the State Thruway Authority, NSPE President Clarence T. Shoch, and Dr. 


Thorndike Saville, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, New York Uni- 
versity. Also, a conference workshop 
on “The Strategy of Success” fea- 
tured Jerome Mayer, consulting phy 
chologist of Cornell University, as 
the principal speaker; and another 
conference on “Planning Boards 
Helped by Engineers” included ad 
dresses by James N. DeSerio, a con 
sulting engineer, and Dr. George B. 
Robinson, director of Planning, New 
York State Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Tallamy was also the recipient 
of the NYSSPE’s annual award, and 
the Society's annual citation for pro 
fessional eminence was presented to 
Charles KRidel, former chief of the 
Board of Estimates. A special scroll 
inscribed to the memory of the late 
Dr. Arthur V. Sheridan was pre 
sented to his son, Arthur V. Sheridan, 
Jr.. in the name of the Society. 
One of the main attractions of the 
1955 Engineering Industries Exposi- 
tion held in conjunction with the con 
vention was the complete model of 


an atomic plant for the production 


of electric power. This exhibit was 
provided by the General Electric 
Company. 

Officers of the NYSSPE presided 
at the 
and othe 
ticipated in the 
Samuel} 


various conference sessions, 


prominent members par 
presentation cere 
monies. Carr was general 
chairman, A special program was ar 


ranged for the ladies 


Nebraska P.E.’s 
Hold Annual Banquet 


The Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha 
was the scene of the recent annual 
banquet of the Nebraska Society of 
Professional Engineers. President C 
W. Durham acted as master of cere 
monies and introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Garvin Dyer, man 
ager and chief engineer of the Inde 
pendence, Missouri, Water Works. 

A vice president-elect of the Na- 
tional Society, Mr. Dyer spoke on 
the subject, The Engineer’ s Profles 
sional Responsibilities. 


Wisconsin P.E.’s 


Hear Dr. Gilbreth 


Members of the Western Chapter 
of the Wisconsin SPE and of the 
La Crosse affiliates of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers held a joint dinner meeting 
recently at which Dr. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, well known woman engi- 
neer, was the guest speaker. Dr. Gil- 
breth, who is Knapp visiting pro- 
fessor in mechanical engineering at 
the University of Wisconsin, dis- 
cussed problems of management 
engineering with particular emphasis 
on the human factor involved. 

Norman W Moser. chairman of 
the ASME group, presided over the 
meeting, and the speaker was intro- 
duced by Professor Ben Elliott, head 
of the department of mechanical en- 
gineering at the University of Wis 
consin and regional vice president of 
ASME. Both are also members of the 
WSPI Mr. Moser being a directer- 
elect of the Western Chapter. 


Designed for Service... 

Are you getting the most out of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER Reader Service 
features? 

New Processes 
New Literature 
What's New 

offer you valuable information on new 
developments, instructional material and 
new products; plus occasional product 
samples for your testing. 


These columns: 


Read them now and in every issue— 
they're designed to serve You. 


THEY PLANNED NEW YORK’S CONVENTION—Pictured below are the members of the two principal committees re- 
sponsible for planning the successful NYSSPE annual meeting. The photograph at the left shows the General Convention 


Committee: seated, |. to r. 


Paul Klepper, Chairman Samuel Carr, Lucien J. Cavagnet, and Nathan Feder; center row — 


John Lane, George T. Baer, Angelo A. Lorie, A. W. Bertram, Frank P. Padron, Harold Funk, Clifford C. Blanchard, and 


Luther KR. Hill; back row 


Saul Geller, John W. Heiss, and Harold Becher. 


Bauman, Marie Reith, Emanuel Lindheimer, and Rolf H. Seibert. 

Members of the Ladies’ Program Committee are shown in the photo at the right. Seated, |. to r., are: Mrs. John E. Lane, 
Mrs. Paul Klepper, Mrs. George T. Baer, Mrs. John J. Costa, and Mrs. Leslie Wax. Standing are: Mrs. Luther R. Hill, Mrs. 
Herbert F. Roemmele, Miss Lillian M. Lawrie of the headquarters staff, Mrs. C. W. Valentine, Mrs. Saul Geller, and Mrs. 


Harold Becher. 


Other members, not pictured, were H. Carl 
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New Jersey Meeting 
Is Outstanding Event 


‘Engineering —Today’s Progress; 
Tomerrow’s Promise” was the theme 
that keynoted the 31st annual con 
vention and exhibition of the New 
Jersey SPE. Held at the Hotel Essex 
House in Newark late in April, the 
meeting was reported to be one of 
the most outstanding in the State So 
ciety s history. 

Among the prominent speakers 
who took part in’ the two-day pro 
gram were: Leo P. Carlin, Mayor of 
Newark: John Flockhart, city busi 
ness administrator; Dr. Ralph 
Hutchison, president, Lafayette Col 
lege; Hon. Carroll D. Kearns. U.S 
Representative from Pennsylvania 
and John H. Morris. Sr.. of the Bu 
reau of Public Health Engineering 

Morris D. Hooven, ATEE president 
elect, and Alfred G. Vollmar of Roy 
M. Henwood Associates. took part in 
a symposium on the theme of pro 
Alonzo 
Another sym 
posium on the subject of the New 


fessional status: Jones 


served as chairman. 


Jersey water supply was presided 
over by Harold M. Ohland, with 
Charles H. Capen, chief engineer 


N. J. District Water Supply Commis 
sion, and Meredith 
geologist, N. 


servation and 


Johnson. chief 
Department of Con 
Economic Develop 
ment, participating, 

The New Jersey Society's annual 
engineering award was presented to 
Othmar H. Ammann during the meet 
Stringfellow 


received the citizenship award 


ing. while George EF. 


Charles Stillman is president of 
the NJSPE. James F. Kelly served as 


veneral chairman for the meeting 


J. He MckEthinney Dies 


Word has been 
death of John H Mi | lhinnes i 
charter member of the Wheeling 
Chapter of the West Virginia Society 
of Professional Engineers. Mr. We 
elhinney. 


received of the 


who WAS VICE president il 


charge of operations for the Wheel 
ing Steel Corporation, died unex pect 
edly during an April) vacation in 
hlorida 


\ native of Burlington. Lowa. and 
1 vraduate of the University of Pitts 
burgh. he was nationally known for 
his achievements in the steel indu 
try He wa 
American Standards Association and 
of the West Virginia Manufacturer 


Association in idditior to havi 


a past president ol the 


he ld Varios ofhiec 


(hapter of the WVSPI 
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Piedmont Chapter Officials | 


Officers and directors of the South Piedmont Chapter of the Professional Engi- 
neers of North Carolina are shown above as they looked over program plans prior 


to a recent dinner meeting in Charlotte. 


Seated, left to right, are: Guy J. Fisher, 


second vice president: James Hunter, president; and L. A. Coone, first vice presi- 
dent. Standing are: George Moore, director; Ben Swain, secretary-treasurer; and 
James T. Meador, director. All are residents of Charlotte, except Mr. Fisher who 
comes from Concord and Mr. Moore who lives in Albemarle. 


Cleveland SPE Sponsors 

Certificate’ Presentation 
Seventy-eight Ohioans who have 
recently passed the examinations of 
the Ohio State Board of Registration 
received their registration certificates 
at ceremon sponsored hy the 
Cleveland SPE on May 19 in’ the 
Cleveland Engineering Society Audi 

The Hon. Parker Fulton, judge of 
the Cuyhoga County Common Pleas 
Court. administered the professional 
engineers’ oath. Walter Graff, a mem 
her of the State Registration Board 
presented the certificate vhile 
Homer Borton president of the 
Cleveland SPE and of The Osborn 


kngineering ¢ ompany. pre sided 


Daniel J. Martin 
Speaks In| Cambridge 
Martin a 


Dr. Daniel J ell-known 


NSPE member and a past president 
of the San Jacinto (Chapter of the 
Pexas Societ i invited to Ma i 
chusett recently to oive the Sauver 
Viemorial Lecture under thre ponsor 
hip of the Boston €]| ipter of the 
American Society for Metals. Hi 
idadre hicl i entitled Metal 

cal Problems in Oi} Well Drill 


ing, was delivered at the MViassachu 
setts Institute of Technology Faculty 
Club in Cambridye 

Dr. Martin is) pre ident for 
ind director of research 
for the Hughes Tool 


Iston Dexa 


eneineerin 
and envineerit 


(Compan Ho 


Buchtail Chapter Sees 
Color TV) Demonstration 


Member of the Buektail (hhapter 


of the Pens lvania SPE were en 
tertained | i color television dem 
onstration at a recent meeti held at 
the Sylvania Club in Emporium, Pa 


The demonstration was supplemented 
bv a leeture | Jann Allen int 
inia kleetrie Prod 


ucts, Ine. A tour of Sylvania’s Radio 


th Sv 


Dube D on plant in 
vil nother feature of the program 
that wa onceluded ith a dinner for 
thea lest 

Phe Bucktail ¢ hapter ha iso an 

| nt eleetion of ofheer 
I} t VM. Huline presi 
dent: bdward Lee Van Sickel. vies 
tat | | tat 
fine | | ( 
(sifford \ Lovell 


more news on page 45 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Alphahetized by States .. . 


Alabama-Missouri 


KIRK & COWIN 


Raiph E. Kirk-—Perey G. Cowin 
Consulting—Appraisals Reports 
Registered Professional Engineers 


One 18th Street, SW Birmingham, Alabama 
Phone 56-5566 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC, 
Consulting Engineers — Architects 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, Con 
sultation, Traffic Problems Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highway Airports Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Structures 
Complete Soils Materials & Chemical 

Laboratories 
New Orleans, La. 
Harvey, Louisiana 


Mobile, Ala 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Bstablished 1921 


Inspection—Tests Analyses 
Sampling 


Foundation Investigations 
Representatives throughout U.S.A 
Member 


KAISER ENGINEERS 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Califernia 


GEORGE V. KR. MULLIGAN, PLE. 


Management Consultant 


Operations Analysis 
Manpower Utilization 
Management Controls 


601-19th Street, N.W Washington, D.C. 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami M, Florida 


Member A. C. L. L 


LAW—BARROW—AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Foundation 
Investigations 


Physical & Chemical Testing 


Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Ohariette, N. ©., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fis. 


MERRITT & WELKER 
Engineers 


Natural Gas Systems 
Streets & Roads 


Water Systems 
Sewer Systems 


Marietta, Georgia 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
ngineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements Power Plants 


Water Supply Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal Appraisals Reports 


Atlanta Georgia 


L. CALKINS 
Professional Engineer 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 


Since 1916 
Designing and Development of —— 
Machinery—Research—Reports ‘ests 
Layouts—Plans and Specifications 
Illinois Registration 
644 Lorraine Avenue Waukegan, Illinois 
Telephone MAjestic 3-1090 
CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, xpress Highways, 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals 
Reports, Traffic tudies, Airports 


Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 
351 EB. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Dlinois 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plant 


61456 8. Central Avenue, Chicago 3%, Dlinois 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rall- 
roads, Subways, Power Plant Express 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 
150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 

Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


LOUIS J. LUCAS 


industrial M 9 at Engi 


Production Sales Administration 


1055 Granville Avenue 
Chicago 40, Hlinois 


PAUL BERG 
Consulting Engineer 
Specializing in Feed Milling and 
Grain Elevators 
Registered Ten States 
130% KE. Wayne St Phone E-7558 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


WILSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Salina, Kansas 
Albuquerque, New Mexice 
Denver, Colorado 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings—-Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses—-R»ports 


3635 Airline Highway 
New Orleans 20, La. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical— Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisais 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


ROGER BARRETT BROSS 
Registered Professional Engineer 


Special Electric Motors & Drives 
Electromagnetic Devices 
Design & Development 

Testing & Consulting 


25 Curtis Road Natick, Mass 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 
Ralph W. Horne 
Bion A. Bowman William L. Hyland 
Carroll A. Farwell Frank L. Lincoln 
Howard J. Williams 


Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Water Supply, Sewerage rainage 
Port and Termina orks 
Industrial Building 
New York 


John Ayer 


Boston 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 

Airfields Valuations 

Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mase 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC, 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industria] Planning 
262 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Michigas 


ORRIN E, FENN 
Indastrial Engineering and Manufacturing 
CONBULTING DESIGN 


METAL FABRICATION 
SPRAY BOOTHS INDUSTRIAL OVENS 
PARTS WASHERS DUST COLLECTORS 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH 
THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 
CORROSION CONTROL—Surveys, Reports, 
Design, Specifications, Evaluation 
UNDERGROUND UTILITIES Locatioa, 
Mapping, leakage surveys, electrical 
grounding systems 
HOLLOW PILING—Directional Surveys 
by electronics 
Francis Palms Building Detroit 1, Mich 


BETTENBURG, TOWNSEND 
& STOLTE 
Registered Professional 
Engineers 
A complete professional service 


1487 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Tel.: NEstor 6191 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water—Sewage—Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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GREER & MceCLELLAND | FOSTER & CAFARELLI 
Consulting Engineers Engineers 
Port Development. Shipyards, Drydocks, 


FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Piants, Commercial Bulldings 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consuitation 


2649 N. Main St. 
Houston, Texas 


98 Greenwood Ave 
Montclair, N.d 44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, New York 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 


Consulting Engineers 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal Ha 
Highways 
Harley Building 


Wyckoff, N. J. 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 


360 Godwin Avenue 


UNITED STATES TESTING 


COMPANY. IN¢ PREDERIC R. HARRIES, IN 
Engineering Testing and Inspection Consulting Engineers 
Harbors Piers & Bulkhead Drydocks 
Soils Concrete Steel © Welding 
Pipe @ Brick e Tile Foundations Vechanics Santtary 
Main Laboratories: Hoboken, New Jersey & Industrial Waste Disposa Airports 
Boston, Denver, Chicago, Dallas, Memphis, Highwa Bridges 
lew g , Philadelphia, 
now Zork, William Street New York 5, N. 


Providence, Los Angeles 
HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFT 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges and Structures 
Foundations, Highways 
Administrative Services 

55 Liberty ms 
New York 5, N ¥Y 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 
Industrial Plants, Bridges, Dams, Airports, 
Expressways, Parkways, Highways, Pre 
liminary Reports, Engineering Design, Con 
struction Supervision, Material Controls 
and Testing, Municipal Engineering Serv 
ices, Tax Maps, Surveying 
4 
New York 16, N. Y 1405 Grand Ave 


464 Fourth Avenue Clive Me 
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DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States . 
New Jersev-New York 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
ABBE TT-McCARTHY 


Engineers 
Ports, Hart 1 Control, Irrigation 
Power, | i iges, Tunne Highways 
Subwa t raffi boundations 
Water Su ewerage, Report Design 
Consultation 
62 West 47th Street New York City 
MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 
JAMES P. QODONNELI 
Engineers 
$9 Hroadway Kowie Building 


New York 6, N. ¥ Keaumont, Texas 


Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers — . 


Dr. Gustav Egloff Engineering's Impact 


One of NSPE’s most prominent On Agriculture Told 
members Dr. Gustay Egloft died fericulture and hngineering Wiis 
April 30 in Chicago after a_ brief 

. the subject discussed by William | 
illness Dr. Ee loff, who was some 
fe ‘ Larsen, the guest speaker at the May 
times referred to as Mister Pe Del 
meeting of the Delaware ociety of 
Professional Engineers. Mr. Larsen, 


foremost petroleum engineers, He 


avricultural engineering graduate 


h direct f the | pr 
versal Oil Products Company of Des 
PI search work at the University of 


300 patents here and abroad relating Del 
eraiwa4;»ne 


to the processing of petroleum oil 
I The meeting was held in) Dover 
coal, shale oil. and chemical deriva aT 
Del. at the Dinner Bell Inn 
tives of hydrocarbons. He was also 


well known as a technical writer and 
as a speake 


technical and 


A member of many 
professional societies, he had also 
served on national committees of 
NSPI 

AT TENNESSEE MEETING Pie- 


tured at the right is a group of partici- 
pants in the recent Annual Meeting of 
the Tennessee Society of Professional 
Engineers. Left to right are: N. 
Dougherty, dean of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and past national 
vice president: NSPE President Clar- 
ence T. Shoch; the Hon. John W. Wim 
berly, Mayor of Kingsport, where the 
meeting was held: Armour T. Granger, 
newly-installed president of the TSPE : 
and A, Carter Crymble, outgoing presi- 
dent of the State Society. 


1955 


June, 


Philadelphia Officers 


Office recently elected by the 
members of the Philadelphia Chap 
ter, PSP, for the 1955-56 term are 
Frank W. A. Myers, president; Mer- 
ill Blank ind (,eoret Kelso, vice 
presidents; George W. Kraemer, sec- 
retary ind George Cook, Jr., treas 
Also, Ralph W. Hoch was 
elected alternate state director, while 
Victor G. Thomassen, Coleman Sell 
ers. IT, and Alfred Baecini were 
elected chapter director 


more news on page 37 


Directory Continued on Next Page 
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New York-Pennsylvania 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Munictpal 
Bridges Reports 
Transmission Lines 


249 8. Paint St Chillicothe, Ohie 
Phone: 34600 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 
Engineers 
ridges, Highways Tunnels Alrports, 


Subways Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
raffic, Parkin and Transportation Re 


Power, Industrial Bulldings, Hous- 
ing, Sewerage and Water Supply 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engi 

Rickerd E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation runnels Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 

Disposal, Foundations, Soll Studies 

Civil— Mechanical — Electrical 

101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. ¥. 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr 


Tunnels, Subways, Highways 

Foundations, Parking Garages 

Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 

New York 4, N. Y. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 LAberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


MAX STERN, P. E. 
Consulting Engineer 


Specializing In 
Metallurgy & Engineering Of 
Ferrous & Non-Ferrous Scrap Recovery 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bkekman 3-444 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 


Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LEONARD M. TODD 
Consulting Engineer 


CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PROCESS SURVEYS PATENT REPORTS 


24 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. ¥ 
GRamercy 34-6400 


Washington St. Louis — 
Oklahoma City 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade Cleveland 14, Ohio 


New York 


Aircraft Turbo-Jet Laboratories Minus 
100° to Plus 1000° Instrumentation 
400° High Temperature Hot Water District 
Heating 


E. D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 
E. D. Barstow—T. A. Gilliam 


Water Supply, Sewerage, 


Highways, Structures, Industrial 


| 163 N. Union Street Akron 4, Ohie 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 
Consulting Design 


Mechanical + Development + Fabrication 


Box 101 West Milton, Ohie 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layeut 


Design —Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


17% Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohie 


EMMET J. McDONALD 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYS 


337 Rhodes Avenue Akron 2, Ohle 


THE H, NUTTING COMPANY 
Engineers and Chemists 
Foundation Investigations 
Core Drilling 
Water and Waste Surveys 
Complete Testing Service 
4120 Airport Road, Cincinnati 26, Ohio 
2145 N. W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Florida 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 
Concrete Solls Asphalt 
Inspection Tests Supervision 
Consultation Specifications and 
Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 
1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohie 
OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A. C. I. L 
C. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC, 
Consulting Engineers 
COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Including Design and Supervision of Construction 
Water, Sewage anc Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields, Mefuse Incinerators, Dama 
Power Piants, Flood Control, Industria! Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Appraisals and Rates 
Laboratory For Chemical & Hacteriological Analyses 


121 South Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ARK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Electronic Engineering 
Radio Interference Measurements 
and Control 
F.C.C. Equipment Certification 
Electronic Development—Technical Writing 
431 W. Tabor Read 
Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Livingston %-1545 
MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Airports, Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys. 
Photogrammetric Mapping 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa. Jackson, Miss 
College Park, Maryland 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 


Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 


Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C ittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris, France 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel industries 


436 Kast Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA 
U. 8. A. 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Celumbia, S.A. 


GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Bridges, Buildings 
Industrial Plants 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. Washington, D. OC, 
Chicago, Il. Miami, Florida 


HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boller Water Conditioning, Cooling 
Water Treatment, Process and 
Waste Water Engineering Service 


P. O. Box 1346 Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(323 Fourth Ave.) 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers © Constructors « Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Refinerie Pipe Lines Chemical 

Plants e Textile Plants ¢ Breweries, Food 

Processing Plants ¢ Airports, Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 

1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lewrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 
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MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 

G. H. Randall J. BR. Giese 
Cc. W. Hanson H. J. Bogei 

Design and Supervision of Construction 

Inspection and Reports 

Bridges, Structures and Foundations 
State St. Bidg New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. M. Masters 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
industrial Water and Waste 


16 Neble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Chemical Anaylsis 


Research Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Electrical and Mechanical 
Murray Building 
1733 8. Brownlee Bivd., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 
FOUNDATION AND 
SOIL MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soll Borings 
Foundation Analyses 


3313 Main Street 


Laboratory Tests 
Reports 


Heuston, Texas 


FORREST and COTTON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Regional Water Supplies 

Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 

Airports Dams 
Appraisals Reports 


803 Praetorian Building Dallas 1, Texas 


FREESE & NICHOLS 
Consulting Engineers 


407-410 Danciger Bidg. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


LOCKWOOD & ANDREWS 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sew 


posal 


erage & 
Public Worl Stru 
works, Mechanical & Elect 


Reports— Design iper 


Survey Valuations 


Corpus Christi—Houston—Vietoria, Texas 


HARRY L. TOOKER & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural & Structural Engineers 


Pasadena Oaks Professional Building 


Pasadena, Texas 
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Rates: $6.00 per issue, twelve times basis 
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1121 15th Street N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 


EHRCO DIE CASTING SERVICE 


Engineering Consultation—Die Castings 


Equipment— Installation 
Die and Product Design 


John RK. Ehrbar, P.E., Pres. 
303 Main Street, Stamford, Connecticat 
Telephone 3-2308 


A PATENTED 
NON-METALLIC CONDUIT SYSTEM 
For Conveying Hot or Cold Liquids, Vapors 

VERSATILE—CORROSION PROOF 
RELIABLE 
Write 
Water-Tight Underground Conduit 
Engineers & Fabricators 


P.O. Box 12211 P.O. Box 2181 
Houston 17, Texas Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE 


COST ESTIMATES 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 
CONSTRUCTION ANALYSIS 
MATERIAL PURCHASE LISTS 


140 Nassau Street 
New York 34, N. Y. 


Telephone 
COrtland 7-0322 


| 


EASTERN HEAT TREATING 
& BRAZING CORP. 

Precision Heat Treatment and Bremias 
knduction Heat Hell-Arc-Welding 
Hydrogen Atmospheric Cycles 
Affiliated Company 
EASTERN METALS INDUSTRIES, LNC. 
Metallic Bellows & Diaphragm Assemblies 


250 Weat 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Joseph Lipset, P.E., Pres. 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER 
DRILLING COMPANY, INC. 
Fred W. Riegger, P.E., President, 

Assoc. Mem. A.5.C.E. 


Licensed Professional Engineers 


Core Drilling Contractors 
Diamond Drill and Test Borings 


Kingsbridge 9-8458 


5418 Post Road, New Yerk 71, N. Y. 


MANU-MINE 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Soil Solidification 
il Eng 
Research 


Box 167 


Pennsylvania 


neering 
rie i 

Reading, 


® Consult this Directory 


Qualified Specialists @ 
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Pennsylvania-W. Va. 


WILTON SMITH WHIPP 


Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor 


$214 West Broadway Hopewell, Virginia 


Phone: 2019 


HARRY OTIS WRIGHT, JR. 
Civil Engineer & Land Surveyor 
THE WRIGHT ENGINEERS 

vay ewerage 
ive Treatment 
‘ Mapping 
Phone (HRescent 39-2882 
Post Office Building, Fairfax, Virginia 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 


Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 


erty Reports Valuatior 


Development 


Plant Design 


ntilatior Dust 


Allen Building Vr. O. Box 672 
Telephone 5721 Beckley, W. Va 


urveys 


Kings County 
Installs Officers 


Ne ollie ts for the Kings ( ounty 
Chapter of the NYSSPI 
stalled May 26th 


at the Brooklyn Engineers Club, pre 


were itt 
during a meeting 
sided over by outgoing President 
Arthur A. Vioni. Herbert I Roem 
dean of students at the Cooper 
Tristitute acted a 


mele 
Union installing 
ofheer 
Phe ne 
Carl 
Becher, first 
Spy ik 
Klepper 
secretary and historian 
pstein Joseph Lewin 
tretta Martin J. O'Reilly 
Week ind Meyer Wiles 


elected to until 


leaders are: H 
Harold 
William 
vice president: Paul 
Irving J. Lake 
ind Joseph 
Joseph Mis 
Harold 


directors 


chapter 
Bauman pre ident 
Vie president 
ond 


eryve 


Shoch Addresses 
D. Banquet 


ident Clarence T. Shoch 
ed guest ind 

Annual 
Columbia 
The 
held at the 
The 


thie pre 


featured 
inquet of 


Society of 


May 
Cosmo 
neton 

entation of 
activilte for 
idministrative year | 


r VeCartha 


| 
Dis 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum lines 


Undisplayed: $1.50 per line 
Displayed Same rate as General 
Advertising 


Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 
per line. Displayed, 50% off Gen 
eral Advertising Kates 


KBox Number chargeable as one line. 
Mail box Number replies to 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. ¢ 


Courses, Training 


ENGINEERS 
Learn Construction 


Management 
Complete irse in the pra how’ of organ 
izing and directing large tion. For 
sample te and f ‘ ‘ 
GEO Ff DEATHERAGE & SON 
Construction Consultants 
4ti-—6th Ave. So Lake Worth, Fla 


Positions Available 


CIVIL ENGINEER REGISTERED 


Engineer wanted for city of approximately 
10,000 inhabitants. Must be civil engineering 
graduate licensed in the State of Pennsylvania 
Necessary to have knowledge in the opera 
tion of sewage disposal and municipal water 
plant. Reply to 


Box 601, AMERICAN ENGINEER 


he Bureau of Aeronau Navy Depart 
ment, has the following wancies in Wash 
ington, Db. 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER Il 
DUTIES: Assists in the administration of 


static test programs for contract experi 
mental and production aircraft, including 
review and evaluation of contractor pro 
grams and Naval test facilities. bvaluates 
reports of static test result and compliance 


with specifications. Determines validity of 
data submitted with regard to the test loads 
Imposed 

REQUIRED. Degree in aeronautical or 
mechanical engineering, experience in fleld 
of structural testing and a knowledge of the 
methods of loads calculation and = stress 
analysis (AK-367-MHM) 


CIVIL ENGINEER (Airfields) 

DUTIES: Review and authorize field re 
quests for facilities and/or utilities. Assist 
field establishments in planning and pro 
gramming facilities Budget for and ad 
minister projects assigned 

REQUIRED: Experience in facilities on 
Navy shore establishments preferred. 
perience in construction of roads, water 
treatment, sewage, or industrial facilities 
Experience should include administrative 
work, such as° program review, costing 
and budget preparation. 


OIVIL 7, 9, 11, and 12 

DUTIES: Review program and admin 
ister fleld projects for expansion and new 
construction Budget and justify projects 
appre 

thQuiRED. Degree in civil engineering 
Experience In Navy facilities work desired 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

DUTIES: Responsible for the design de 
velopment, procurement and distribution 
of engine tools and test equipment 

REQUIKED: Experience in mechanical 
components of aircraft or aviation facilities 
Degree In mechanical engineering (MA 


INDUSTRIAL 12 

DUTIES: Survey of industry for capacity 
and utilization advise on mobilization 
aspects of current production requirements 

RPQUIRED: Background in aircraft or 
other heavy industry with knowledge of 
processes and experience in facilities ex 
pansion. (1P-O}Al) 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Personnel Divi 
sion (PE-208A), Main Navy Building, 19th 
& Constitution Avenue, Washington 
25, D. C 
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Salary Survey Data To Be 
Released Soon by NSPE 


Announcement has been made at 
National Headquarters that the results 
of the new NSPE Income and Salary 
Survey have now been tabulated and 
analyzed, and the full report will soon 
be released. The statistics cover the 
earnings of the NSPE participants for 
the calendar year 1954, and where 
ever possible a comparative analysis 
is being made with the figures result 
ing from the earlier survey of 1952 


PE. income also sponsored by the Na 
tional Society. 


One significant result that has al- 
ready become apparent is the fact that 
the median income has risen for engi 
neers in all sections of the United 
States. The earlier survey divided the 
country into six regions for purposes 
of study and analysis, and the same 
division is being observed in tabulat- 
ing the new data. 

The greatest increase in the median 
occurred in Region 4, which includes 
the states of Montana. Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota,. Ne 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, lowa, and 
Missouri. There the jump was from 
a median of $6.810 in 1952 to a figure 
of $7,630 in 1954, or an increase of 
12 per cent. 

The highest median income figure, 
as before, was in Region 1, which in- 
cludes the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. There the new figure 

$9.510-——marked a 7.9 per cent rise 
over the 1952 figure of $8,630. Pro 
portionately speaking, however, there 
were greater increases in two other 
areasthe far West and the South 
east. In Region 6, the Western States, 
the 9.2 per cent increase brought the 
median income figure from $7,230 to 


87.900: while in Region 2, the South 


east, there was a rise from $7,500 to 
$8.170, or 8.9 per cent. 

In the two remaining sections—Re- 
gions 3 and 5—the increases were 6.4 
and 7.7 per cent respectively. In Re- 
gion 3, which includes Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia, this 
represents an increase from a $7,710 
median to one of $8,200. In Region 
5, which is comprised of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana, the increase 
was from $7,160 to $7,710. 


Minn. SPE Reports 
Ruling on Bidding 


The Minnesota Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers reports a significant 
ruling by the State Attorney General 
which negates a local competitive 
hidding requirement. Attorney Gen 
eral Miles Lord stated in his opinion: 
‘The services of a lawyer or a phy 
sician of of an are hitect or surveyor 
are not embraced within the pro- 
vision requiring the letting of con- 
tracts to the lowest bitter. . . . It is 
our Opinion that the provision of the 
charter requiring that contracts 
for work in excess of $200 in amount 
he let to the lowest responsible bid- 
der is not applicable to the retaining 
of a firm of engineers to make an 
engineering survey.” 

This opinion is in conformity with 
others which have held that local or 
state competitive bidding require 
ments in the law do not apply to 


professional services 


Homes for Korea 


Engineers will be interested to 
learn of a new “Homes for Korea” 
project which is being sponsored by 
the building industry of the United 
States under the direction of a special 
committee of which General James 
A. Van Fleet is honorary chairman 

The program will require around 
$1.500,000 in materials and donations 
from industry. Further information 
is available from the Building Indus- 
try Committee, the American Korean 
Foundation, 270 Park Avenue. New 


York 17, N. ¥ 
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Personalities . ~~ Archie J. Doolittle, Passai 

N. J. engineer, has been named an associate in the archi 
tectural firm of Eggers and Higgins, New York City 
Robert C. McDowell, presi 
dent of MeDowell Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, O 
contractors and engineer ha 


industrial 


announced the appointments ol 
Harold FE. Rowen as general man 
ager and Patrick V. Gallagher as 
chief engineer of the firm’s new 
Dwight-Lloyd Division. The Di 
vision represents the McDowell 
firm’s acquisition of the assets of 
the former Sintering Machinery Mr. Doolittle 
Corporation of Netcong, N. | 
Raymond E. Harvey has been named deve lopm«e nt en 
gineer of the Smith-Gates Corporation, Plainville, Conn 
Ernest M. Hall, aes; ha been named executive 
vice president of Electro-Technical Laboratories, Ine., 
Houston, Tex Norman J. Hoenie has been ap 
pointed chief engineer, Machine Division, and Emmett 
Smith, chief engineer, Electrode Division, of The Lin- 
coln Electric Company, Cleveland, O John A. 
Wiedmann is the new director of research and develop 
ment at A. W. Cash Company, Decatur, III 


Lyman C. Gross, consulting engineer of Minne apolis 
Minn., has announced that Herbert J. Frey is now an 
Hilton A. Levonian has 
been appointed vice president in charge of consulting 
engineering for The Kuljian Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, according 
to Arthur H. Kuljian, vice presi 
dent, engineering Frank A. 
Faulkinberry has been appointed 
staff chemical engineer of The 
Rust Engineering Company, 
Pittsburgh; he will make his head 
quarters in the Birmingham, Ala 
office John F. Haines |ia 
joined ALCO Products Inc. (fo: 
merly American Locomotive Com- 
pany), Schenectady, N. Y., a 
chief development engineer, atomic products 


associate with his firm 


Mr. Levonian 


John | 
Green has been named service engineer in the Pittsburg! 
office of the Vanadium Corporation of America. 
John A. Holbrook has been appoint d assistant directo: 
physi al plant of the Presbyterian Hospital of the City of 
Chicago T. P. Jones has been named assistant man 
ager of the Atlantic Region of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation with headquarters in Philadelphia 


I hie appointment of Robert W. Marvin as general 
manager of Dravo Corporation’s Engineering Work 
Division, Pittsburgh, has been announced Sy Be 
(;reenlee has been appointed division engineering man 
ager for the Grand Rapids, Mich. Division of Lear, 
Inc. C. R. Davis, vice president—-Western Region 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., has announced the appoint 
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ment of Donald H. Alder as manaver, Field Product 
Engineering, for the region. The firm’s West Coast 
office is located in Santa Monica Tinius Olsen Il 
has been elected president of th Tinius Olsen Testing 
Machine Company, Willow Grove, Pa., succeeding his 
father, Thorsten Y. Olsen, who was elevated to chau 
man of the board Frank W. Glaser has been ap 
pointed a vice president and director of the Alloy Preci- 
sion Castings Company, Cleveland, according to Ronald 
1). (sumbert, pre sident Mr. Glaser will be in charge 
of engineering and produc t operation 


Reorganizations and Changes .. . ©. 
J. Porter & Company and L. C. Urquhart, who have 
been associated with Benjamin E. Beavin, Sr., under 
the firm name of Porter, Urquhart and Beavin have 
announced that their consulting engineering business 18 
now continuing under the name of Porter, Urquhart, 
McCreary and O’Brien. ‘The firm has offices in Newark 
N. [., New York City, San Francisco, Sacramento and 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Fremont, O. Bruce D. Me- 
Creary is the partner in charge of the San Francisco 
and Sacramento. office while Kenneth H. O’Brien 
SCT VES In the samme Capat ity in Los Ange le A. 
Perkins is project engineer in Ohio. Mr. Beavin has 
now opened an office in Baltimore as a civil engineering 
consultant and will be associated with Porter, Urquhart, 
McCreary and O’Brien in some joint ventures and as a 
consultant on projects in Maryland and vicinity 


Godfrey Engineering, consulting firm formerly of 
Canonsburg, Pa., has moved its office to the Profes 
ional Building in Washington, Pa., according to Ray- 
mond W. Godfrey, owner and manager Share 
holders of the former American Locomotive Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., have approved a change in the 
name of the firm to ALCO Products, Incorporated to 


reflect the company’s increasingly diversified operations 


New Firm ... Whe formation of a new rail 
road contracting organization, Brewster-Raymond 
Company, Inc., Cleveland, O., has been announced by 
H. H. Brewster, Cleveland railroad engineer who is 
president and treasurer. John G. Raymond, president 
of Associated Products, Inc., Akron and ‘Toledo, is vice 
president, and Frederick H. Gillen of the law firm, 
Burroughs, Gillen & Allen, Akron, i 


new organization which will specialize in the engineer 


ecretary of the 
ing and construction of ne railroad sidings and the 
rehabilitation of existing track and other facilities. A 
branch office is located if A} ron 


Contract ...- Ihe Commissioners of the Di 
trict of Columbia have contracted with the Harrisburg 
Pa. consulting firm of Modjeski and Masters to have 


plan drawn for a new Potomac River bridge. The cor 


ultant will have six montl ilter i date et by tl 
city to draw four different bridge plans following whic! 
the Fine Arts Commissior ill have 9O da to conside 


Letters 
(Continued from page 5) 


of “How can I benefit most from my 
service 7” 

1 served in the Navy in World War I 
as an Engineer Officer on a Navy trans 
port, “ferry-boating” from the I S. to 
France and remained in the Naval Reserve 
for 15 years. The engineering experience 
and training | received proved invaluable 
to me in after life. When we entered 
World War Il, | immediately took an engi 
neering position with the Navy, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, in preference to a much 
better paying job in private industry. (1 
wouldn't have been happy anywhere else, 
anyhow.) 

And my four sons all served or are 
serving their “hitch.” Two of them en 
listed in the Naval Reserve while they 
were still in high school, were recom 
mended by their Commanding Officers as 
“Officer Material,” took and passed the 
competitive examinations for entrance to 
the U. S. Naval Academy and graduated 
therefrom. Both are career officers, one is 
now a Commander and the other a Lt 
Commander. 

A third son is a veterinarian and in the 
Veterinary Medical Corps Reserve 

The youngest son graduated from the 
University of Illinois with a B.S. in Me 
chanical Engineering, specializing in power 
plants, heating, ventilating and air-condi 
tioning. On the advice of his two brothers 
in the Navy and myself, he applied for 
and was accepted in the Naval R.O.TLC, 
and was commissioned an Ensign, USN, 
on graduation, During his summer vaca 
tions, he made two overseas cruises with 
the fleet and had one summer of training 
at a base in Virginia and at the Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Naval Air Base 


When he completes his three-year 

hitch,” he will have had training and ex 
perience in engineering and in handling 
men that he would not get in ten years 
anywhere in private industry ashore. Inci 
dentally, out of about 100 men on his ship, 
due to be discharged this coming summer, 
90 per cent of them plan to go to college 
under the G.I. Bill, at Uncle Sam's ex 
pense 

So to me, it would seem that the smart 
thing for any able-bodied young man to do 
instead of waiting around “on the fence” 
wondering whether and how he can get 
deferred for some reason or other, is to 
plan on serving his time just as he might 
plan on getting a job or going to college 
Find out all he can about the several 
branches of the service, compare the op 
portunities in each to learn something he 
is interested in, then go after it. 

Don’t go in just with the idea of “serv 
ing out his hitch” but go in with an object 
in view, to learn all he can and get as 
much out of his service as possible. All 
branches of the service are looking for 
these kind of chaps; one has to take the 
bitter along with the sweet but the oppor 
tunities to learn and advance are there for 
those who go after them. And the lessons 
learned in the service stay with one all 
his life 

Frank L. Wapswortn, P. 
Dresden, N. Y 


Dear Editor 

I have just finished Paul Kobbins’ ex 
cellent article, “NSPE Senate Testimony 
Treats Federal Salaries” (AE, March, 
1955), and I would like to add another 
item to the list of reasons as to why the 
Government has difficulty in recruiting 
engineers 

The various Civil Service Commissions 


qualify for a GS-13 rating. I seriously 
doubt whether anyone with that minimum 
has ever been able to qualify. An appli 
cant is much more likely to be required 
to have two to three times the experience 
listed in the job writeup to qualify for a 
Federal position. 

As a concrete example, I would like to 
cite a case with which [| am familiar. A 
metallurgical engineer with both a B.S 

1942) and an M.S. (1954) in Metallurgi 
cal Engineering from an accredited school, 
tevistered Professional Engineer (Metal 
lurgical) in Michigan, and over 8 years of 
widely diversified metallurgical and ma 
terials engineering experience applied to 
the Civil Service Commission in Chicago 
for a rating as a Materials Engineer and 
as a Metallurgical Engineer. With 5 vet 
rans pre fe rence points, he ac hieved a 
rating of 71 as a Materials Engineer GS-11 
and was declared ineligible for Metal- 
lurgical Engineer GS-11 despite the fact 
that he has held the position of Production 
Metallurgist GS-11 for over 3 years and 
held the position of Staff Metallurgist 
(equivalent to GS-12) with the Stude 
baker-Packard Corporation for approxi 
mately a year 

When conditions such as this exist, it is 
easy to understand why engineers refuse 
to enter Federal service. 

Bernarp Trock, P. 
Detroit, Mich 


— 
JUNE MEETINGS 
Of Note | 


} Columbia University (Department of In- 
dustrial and Management Engineering) — | 
} Sixth Annual Conference on Industrial Re- 
search, June 6-10, Arden House Harriman, | 
N j | 
Cornell University (Department of Indus- i] 
| trial and Engineering Administration, Sib- 
\ley School of Mechanical 


Immediately after graduation, he took - 
} Industrial Engineering Seminars, June 14-/ 
and passed the New York State Examina have no set standards by which to rate 117, Cornell Campus, Ithaca, N. Y 

: tion for Engineer-in-Training, then went an applicant. For instance, their job de- University of 

ering) at Transfer ar 

: on active duty in the engineering depart scriptions — state that a BS degree is | Fluid Mechanics Institute, ry 23-26, 

: ment of a destroyer ° needed for a GS-5 rating, an additional University Campus, Los Angeles, Calif. In 

: At this writing, he has been assigned to year of experience for a GS-7, 2 years | cooperation with other schools and engi- 

ee societies 

the Destroyer Steam Engineering School for a GS-9, 3 years for a GS-11 ete. yet [| “American Society of Heating and Air- || 

at Newport, Rhode Island, and after grad the average applicant for a position of Conditioning Engineers — Semi-Annual || 

vation from there, will rejoin his ship as GS-9 or above will find his experience dis Meeting, June 27 9. St. Francis Hotel, 

a 

Engineer Officer (Chief Engineer) in counted by the Commission. I notice that | of 

charge of a power plant of approximately Mr. Robbins states “a minimum of four neers—Summer Meeting, June 27-July 1, || 
fifty thousand (50,000) horsepower, oper- years of broad and progressive professional Swampscott, Mass 
ating at 900 pounds steam pressure engineering experience” is required to - 

a Potter neers that their professional contributions, as well as 

their personal and family welfare, depend very largely 

(Continued from page 21) upon our ability to retain the American Way of Life. 

. 

S which is only possible by means of the American type 

7 women who are not only masters of the subject they of government. The members of our profession realize 

- teach, but who have also a therough mastery of their that to have good government we must interest our- 

4 

: mother tongue, unbounded enthusiasm for people as selves and work for good government, and must be 
well as learning, unlimited patience, high ethical willing to give of our time and talents to public affairs. 
standards, and a full appreciation of the meaning of 7. Finally. it must be realized that the future of 
liberty, industry, of our profession, and in fact of our civili- 

6. American industrial supremacy and our higher zation is bound to depend more and more upon indi- 
standard of living have been attributed partly to our viduals who appreciate human values. 
yreat natural resources, more so to the fact that this Qur world must be built upon law, order, honor, 
great land of ours has attracted, encouraged, and de decency, and kindness and not upon force, deceit, and 
veloped the most creative people in the world, and sadism. We must insist that the American type of engi- 
even more by reason of the type of government our neering education should. by encouraging good 
people have had for over 175 years——a government teachers, strive to develop people who have the wis- 
which has given its citizens maximum incentive to dom. vision. and character to utilize science and tech- 
create more and to have more of the goods and com nology for the benefit of humanity, who have a full 
forts of life than any people in human history. appreciation of the true meaning of liberty, and who 
are guided by our Bill of Rights, which protects the 


individual alike from the tyranny of government and 


i iS gratifying to report that there has been a rapidly 
the abuse of the masses.-End. 


growing appreciation on the part of American engi- 
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NEW LITERATURE... 


To help the offering firms determine 
which literature you require, when re- 
questing an item, be sure to list all 
specifications shown . and say you 


saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


AIR) CONDITIONING Tips on ways POWDER METALLURGY 52-page 
1ir con treatise on Powder Metallurgy published 
by the Amplex Division of Chrysler Cor 
poration, contains case histories involving 


to apply economical and efficient 
ditioning are outlined in a new Du Pont 
booklet. Entitled “Guideposts to Better 


Air Conditioning Installations,” the 36 the kind of information most pertinent for 
page booklet is a compilation of semi both aetual and potential users of metal 
technical articles. Separate sections are de powder parts, Sections are devoted to 
voted to comfort cooling of living quar bearings, component parts, and filters. In 
ters, including hotels and apartment cludes design, loads and speeds, installa 
houses: public and commercial buildings tion, press fit, close-in haft clearance, 
Contains suggestions on the most practical wall = thickness tolerance temperature 
location of air conditioning equipment change, lubrication, machining, hardening 
from a building design standpoint. Booklet magnetic properties and flow rates, Dis 
8726 available on request to F. Ro Zum cussed and illustrated by means of charts 
bre, 6529 Nemours Bldg.. Wilmington. Del table and graphs. Compares physical 
properties of ferrous and non-ferrous metal 

powder materials and their most common 
PRINTED CIRCUITRY Cornell-Du usages. Hypothetical problems are outlined 
bilier Electric Corp. announces the publi and solved tep-by-step. Write for “Engi 
cation of “Printed Circuitry.” in new neering Manual E-55" to Amplex division 
eight page illustrated booklet. Cover ap (Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31 Michi 

plication, uses, and advantages of printed yan 


products and Ak 


circuits various electric 

equipment, plus technical information to 

aid in design or planning of printed cir RUBBER ROLLS—This 60-page hand 

cuitry. Explains different) types of base book, published by Rodney Hunt Machine 

materials, laminate characteristics and Co., illustrated with 34 photographs, draw 
tables of data 


SPEED DRIVES—A new bulletin, GEI 


2480, detailing the operation of ball piston 
hydrau constant speed drives has been 
mneou | the General Com 
pan \eronautn ind Ordnance Systems 
Divisn Describe operatin character 
ti i n ot the iri ind 
f «drive operation ind 
my i Reque from Ceneral Elec 


Apparatus Sale Division, Schenectady 


\l 


WROUGHT TRON new eight-page 
booklet, entitled Wrought Lron 


illustrate 

for Highway Construction has been pub 
lished the M. Byer Company (on 
tain tk iphs of road and bridge ay 
plication i which wrought iron pipe and 
plate re presently serving and = discusses 
resistance to corrosion and fatigue In 
tallation pietured include electrical con 
duit lrainaye line radiant heated toll 
booth ind sme melting ysten Shows 
down pout ! lve deck ind blast plates 


Obtain from Advertising Department, A M 
Hye Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 


circuit designs. Write to: Printed Wiring ings and graphs, plus four 
Division, Cornell-Dubilier Eleetrie Corp contain complete up-to-date informa \l 
South Plainfield. N. J tion concerning every phase of roll manu DRAFTING EQUIPMENT A new 
facture, characteristic, application, opera vised catale just issued by the Stacor 
tion, and maintenance. Line drawings and Kquipment Co. feature drafting room 
DAYLIGHTING—Wasco Products In graphs illustrate many technical aspects of furniture lrawin tracin ind X-ray 
has a new folder on its complete line of rubber rolls including: effeet of rubber equipment, and several new products. Ulus 
prefabricated daylighting products In thickness on nip and distribution of pres trate leseriby ind pave speciications 
cludes the aerylic plastic Skydome and re ure; effect of linear pressure on width of for Stakmaster b and S-drawer files 
lated units that provide daylighting plus nip, and pressure per square inch at dif Multimaster table Planmaster sectional 
ventilation, automatic fire and safety vent ferent points through the nip: effeet of teel tilit cabinets, Draftmaster drafting 
ing, insulation and access to the roof “Day concentration of load effect of rubber table ore ter draft 
lighting with Wascolite Skydomes,” con density on pressure; effeets of diameter ing tal lracemaster tracing tables, tab 
tains 12 pages of illustrated, schematic and on width of nip and distribution of pres oret md \Neray film filing cabinets. Cata 
specification material For free copies sure; and effect: of deflection. Available logy 4 ivatlable from Stacor Equipment 
write: Wasco Products, Ine., 93P Fawcett free to roll users on request to Rodney Compan 7 B® kast New York Ave 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass Brookly: NY 
Advertisers’ Index 
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“SCOTCHRAP" PIPE INSULATION Item 1 
An all weather, polyvinyl chloride pipe 


© wrap tape featuring increased adhesion and 


conformability even at freezing tempera 
tures has been announced by Minnesota 


Please send information on Item | to: 


Pda Mining and Manufacturing Co. It is a new. 

ewe i improved version of the firm’s “Scotchrap 

(Title) s pipe insulation and is stated to be the first 

na pressure-sensitive, polyvinyl chloride tape 

Company formulated exclusively for pipeline corro 

sion prevention. Under development for 

Street more than two years, experience has shown 

that the new tape can satisfactorily be ap 

City and Zone State plie d in temperatures as low as zero degrees 
“fF, according to the manufacturer 
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HEATING-AIR CONDITIONING THERMOSTAT Item 2 

To meet demands for a single, super-sensitive heavy duty wall 
thermostat that will control both heating and air conditioning 
equipment, Fulton Sylphon Div. of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co. has developed the combination thermostat No. 801-A3. Has a 
differential of plus-or-minus 44° F. Employable with all types of 


Please send information on Item 2 to: 


Name 
(Title) heating plants and air conditioning units. Requires only connec- 
Company tion with a manually operated summer-winter switch to provide 
the change from heating to cooling, and vice versa. Approved by 
Street UL. Has a high switch rating of 20 amp. non-inclusive at 250 volts 
Zens AC; %4 horsepower motor load at 115 volts AC; and 11% horse- 
power motor load at 230 volts AC. 
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CELLULAR FLOORS, ELECTRICAL OUTLETS Item 3 


A new product for building construction 

cellular steel sub-flooring developed joint 
ly by General Electric and American Steel 
Band Co. permits unlimited electrical out 
let flexibility and greater construction 
speed. American ¢ ellular Flooring is deliv 
ered in easy to-handle sections for quick 
erection. Wood forms, scaffolding or tem- 
porary shoring are eliminated. Permits 
wiring of all types to be run throughout the 
floor. Electrical outlets can be placed at 
any location, now or in future, giving com 
plete freedom of floor planning. 


Please send information on ltem 3 to: 


Name 


(Title) 


Cempany 


Street 


City and Zone State 
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SYNTHETIC CUTTING COMPOUND Item 4 


A new product has been perfected which, when dissolved in wa- 
ter, yields a safe and economical cutting solution for use in all 


| 
J 
| 

on Hem 4 | types of machine tools. Called Dromus Oil E, this Shell Oil Com- 
4 
| 
j 


pany product, made entirely of synthetic ingredients, has excep- 
tional cooling properties. Actually dissolves in water, forming a 
true solution instead of an emulsion. The solution is stable at all 
temperatures normally encountered. May be mixed with a large 
volume of water for high cooling effect. Prevents rusting of parts. 
Improves wetting characteristics. Reduces friction. 


Neme 
(Title) 


Company 


Street 


City and Zone State 


SPACE SAVING HANGER Item 5 


A device for attaching objects within 14” 
of any surface now being mass produced by 
Harvest House Manufacturing Co. Known 
is “Flushmount,” the ingenious hanger is 
t two-piece interlocking unit that permits 
the invisible securing of objects with sim 
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Please send information on Item 5 to: 


Name 
itl 
(Title) plicity, ease of alignment, space-saving and 
weight reduction Hanging of only 4” 


Company 
from surfaces is possible as each unit-——one 


attached to the surface and one to the sup 


Street 
ported object—is only 1/16” thick, Cad 


mium plated 


City and Zone 
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This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For 


further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER, 


Item 6 


PAVING VIBRATOR 


For vibrating low slump concrete to full 


lepth on airport and highway paving, 4 new 
idjustable Gar-Bro Paving Vibrator is be 
ny marketed by Gar-Bro Manufacturing 


(o. Can also be used for vibrating the con 
to side Individual 
mounted on tubular frame, are ad 


crete close forms 


brators, 


ustable for depth and spacing. Complete 
init may be attached to concrete spreader 
or pulled on a special trailer behind the vi 
brator units. Three-inch vibrating head 

operating at 10.000 rpm, produce maximum 


ompaction down to sub vrade 


ZONE CONTROL AIR CONDITIONER Item 7 

In its engineering design. the Rheem Year “Rounder central ait 
conditioner has introduced advanced features into the combining 
of heating. filtering and cooling into a single central unit for resi 
dential use. With patented automatic zone control. it is said to 
offer a new level of economy, both in original cost and in opera 


Automatic operation of zone control feature is governed ly 
Cooling effective 


tion. 
central controls. variable according to wishes. 
ness can be directed to the part of residence being occupied Ii 
verts as much as 80 per cent of cooling into bedrooms at night 


and into living and dining areas during day 


MAGNIFIER OVERCOMES DISTORTION Item 8 


Power Magnitier Is 
Logan & Co. Has 
Highly 
ed tor Withstand 
rough usage. Has all aluminum frame 
thick in a black crinkle finish to 
reflections; and two individual 
lenses, press 
Dustproof 


lenses are 


Precision-Vision 
innounced by S. B 
unique built-in double lens correct 
spherical aberration 
diam, 
eliminate 
optical-ground, polished, 1%, 
locked into ingenious mountings 
and break-resistant The two 
separated by an air space, precision set to 
bring about powerful magnifieation 


CONCERETE-RUBBER MIX FOR FLOORS Item 9 

Naugatuck Chemical division, United States Rubber Co.. has 
developed a new concrete-type industrial flooring and construction 
material that “gives” without cracking under heavy loads, dampens 
shock and noise, resists alkalies and mild acids, is waterproof and 
has a non-slip quality. A combination of liquid rubber and a spe 
cial cement powder, called Laticrete. Rubber makes it 
flexible, also gives a tight bond to resist breakdown. A> surface 
coating, it can be used for repair work or in new installations. Has 
quartet 


content 


good adhesion to concrete, metal and even plass \ 
inch layer will support heavy loads when laid over a hard hase. 


| 

i AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C 

Please send information on Item 6 to: 

| 

| Name 

| (Title) 

| ¢ ompany 

| 

| Street 

| 

| City and Zone State 
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Please send information on Item 7 to: 

Name 

| (Title) 

| 4 ompany 

| 

| Street 

| 

| City and Zone State 

| AMERICAN ENGINEER 1985 
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| 

| Please send information on Item 8 to: 

| 

| Name 

| (Title) 

| Company 

| 

| Street 

| 

| City and Zone State 
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(Title) 
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SELF-LOCKING TURNBUCKLES Item 10 


Self-Locking male threads in the form of 
self-locking air-craft turnbuckles and spe 


cial bolts and screws are now being manu | 
factured by Starlo« Ine Eliminate the 4 
need for safety wiring, cotter pins, lock 

washers, lock nuts, jam fits, staked bolt 

ete Locking wtion is achieved by a convex 


fibre insert in the thread of the bolt 

formed as to permit easy insertion, and 3 
sure locking action along the entire ength 

of insert against the nut or female thre 


(onvex insert permits unusually 


of locking engagement 
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Name 

T 6) 
Company 


street 


State 
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A.J. Nerad istry Depart 
ment at the Ger al lec ¢ Research 
Laborator n 1924 and has been man 
aver of the figation 
section nce ds of interest 
are fluid mech: ‘ heat tr: fer, liquid 
metals, combustion, and iperpre ure 

ounced that hi 


group had produced man made diamonds 


Last Februar 


Jets and diamonds 


Research by A. J. Nerad, versatile General Electric 
scientist, has led to widely diversified results 


Tony Nerad is a name well known to those who design 
jet aircraft. Even before the U.S. had entered World 
War II, he had started on research that led to the de- 
velopment of a new kind of jet combustor. The com- 
bustor—simple, compact, and reliable over wide varia- 
tions in combustion conditions—helped make possible 
one of the earliest American-designed turbojets. The 
contributions made by Nerad were battle-tested in 
Korea, and are important factors in maintaining the 
high prestige of U.S. jets today. 

Recently Nerad helped to make dramatic news 
again. The General Electric Research Laboratory 
announced that he had led the team of scientists 


which produced man-made diamonds. Thirty years 
of research experience work on jet combustors, 
liquid metals, and other projects—enable Tony Nerad 
to extend this promising area of superpressure re- 
search. This G-E research in high temperatures and 
high pressures demonstrates again that expanding 
our research program and creating promising 
opportunities for scientists —contributes to progress. 
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